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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Married 
Miss Worth 


By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Author of ‘‘ The Actress” 


In addition to the theatrical interest of the 


story, every reader will eagerly follow 
I two original and very lovable people 
in solving a problem in affection 


ERE, seen through the sym- 

pathetic eyes of a prominent 
actress—who can tell what she 
sees—is the heart-story of stage 
folk. The comedy of an all-night 
rehearsal, the pathos of the never- 
ending one-night stands, the do- 
mestic side of life behind the 
scenes—are all here. A husband 
and wite -both temperamental actors—go in separate 
companies on his refusal to take an inferior part in 
a company with her. Loneliness and propinquity, the 
author believes, cause much marital infelicity among 
players—but here is a story and not a sermon. 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


Edited by 
GEORGE HARVEY 


THESE 
REMARKABLE 
ARTICLES: 


The Political Predestination of Woodrow Wilson . The Editor 
Fortify the Panama Canal, Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 
. James H. Blount 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
. Richard C. Maclaurin 
Charles M. Harvey 


Army Morals and the Canteen. . . 
A French Charles Lamb . . . . . 
The Reform of Oxford 

Our Lost Opportunity on the Pacific . 


$4.00 the Year—35 cents the Copy 


ON ANY NEWS-STAND 


The North American Review Publishing Company, Franklin Square, New York 
London: William Heinemann, 21, Bedford St., W. C. 
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You must know 


THE 
UNKNOWN LADY 


By JUSTUS 
MILES FORMAN 


Suppose you had something of 
very great and unusual value, 
something you believed in with all 
your heart—and you wanted to 
tell other people about it—what 
would you say? 

Remember—all the describing 
adjectives have been used; they 
are old and worn smooth with lip 
service. It isn’t easy, is it? 

That is somewhat the situation 
one finds one’s self in, in trying to 
talk about ‘‘The Unknown Lady,” 
a book—a novel which Justus 
Miles Forman has just written. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of a plot it has, nor 
whether the scene is Paris or a 
country town—the story itself is | 
there, palpitating—warm with life, 
vigorous with feeling, appealing 
with gracious manner and enticing charm of style—a story to remem- 
ber and to tell and to keep for one’s very own. Most everybody 
will be reading it. 
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Meet Cap’n Sproul 
Face to Face 


JUST PUBLISHED 





The Skipper and 
the Skipped 


Being the Shore Log of Cap’n Aaron Sproul 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Author of ‘‘The Ramrodders,” ‘King Spruce.” 


“A lot of meditation and a little prayer will do wonders 
in this world, especially when you’re mad enough.” 


“ Jays don’t get hungry till they see sure things.” 


“T’m ashamed to look the Atlantic Ocean in the face with 
that bunch of barn-yarders aboard.” 


“We've struck the line gale with a choppin’-tray for a 
boat and a mess of rooty-bagy turnips‘for a crew.” 


“ Headin’ straight out to sea when dry ground’s off that 
way ain’t what Dan’l Webster would do with his intellect, 
if he was here.” 


Cap’n Sproul’s Adventures 
all Happen on Shore 
With Frontispiece * Post 8v0, Cloth, $1.50 
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OUR REPRESENTATIVE AT THE CORONATION 


John Hays Hammond, who was recently appointed special ambassador to represent the President of the United States at the coronation of King 
George V. of England in June of this year. Mr. Hammond, a Yale graduate, has been for years a warm friend of Mr. Taft. He has long been noted 
as the ablest mining engineer in the world, and in this capacity is said to have commanded the largest salary ever received by a professional man. 
Mr. Hammond is president of the National League of Republican Clubs and of the American. Society for the Judicial Settlement of International Disputes 
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Comment 


Against Taft for 1912 

Senator Bourne of Oregon makes a speech a 
session, and he manages to get his oratory pretty 
widely distributed. The speech he made last year 
was on “ The Oregon System,” with a full account 
of the initiative and the referendum and all the 
other up-to-date Western improvements in democ- 
racy. It went very well. Nearly three million 
copies, he says, have been applied for. Just be- 
fore the close of the short session he made another 
speech, which is also likely to have a big circula- 
This one, like the other, gets its inspiration 
from Oregon. It advocates for the whole coun- 
try the Oregon “ Presidential Preference Pri- 
mary.” The object of the P, P. P. is to keep 
Presidents from nominating their successors by 
the tse of patronage. Senator Bourne’s speech 
is an attack on the power of a President, through 
the patronage, both to influence Congress and to 
control the national convention of his party, It 
is also an attack on President Tarr by the head 
of the so-called Progressive League. In_ that 
character this paper has no sympathy with it. 


tion. 


The President’: course in using the patronage 
against the insurgents last summer was a big 
blunder, but it is a closed incident. He owned 


up—and quit. Senator BourNe’s criticism comes 
too late. We think, too, that he is going against 
public opinion, against the best interests of his 
party—and against all the probabilities—in op- 
posing Tarr for renomination. On these lines he 
does not appeal to us. 

But he does appeal to us when he talks about 
a Republican President’s power to name the Re- 
publican candidate for the succession, and demands 
a reform in the way Republican national con- 
ventions are constituted and controlled. We trust 
that part of his speech will have the widest pos- 
sible reading. 


The Genesis of the Steam-roller 

We should be glad to see Presi- 
dent Tarr nominated again by the Republicans, 
and that is also what we expect to see. We prefer 
him to any of the men yet suggested as rivals, 
and do not think that any of them at present 
looks very dangerous. But we should not like to 
see President Tarr nominated again by the same 
power and the same methods by whieh he was 
nominated in 1908. “ Three years ago,” says Sen- 
ator Bourne, and he is saying only what eyery- 
body knows, “ we had a convincing exhibition of 
the power of a President to dictate the selection 
of his sueeessor.” That particular President in- 
stantly becomes indignant when anybody talks of 


Let us repeat. 


his using the officeholders to nominate Tart. 
Yet here is Senator Bourne, who was and is his 


friend and supporter, declaring that by use of the 
“Federal machine” he got the Oregon delegation 
for Tarr against the will of three-fourths of the 
Republicans of the State! Yet Oregon is normal- 
ly Republican, and it is not in Republican States 
that a Republican “ Federal machine” is most 
effective. It is most effective in the solid South 
and the Territories, which contribute no Repub- 
lican electoral yotes. While. the potential and 
often the real head of that machine is the Presi- 
dent himself, the active head is usually “the chair- 
man of the National Committee or a Cabinet 
er-both in one.” -As Alaska and Florida 


officer, 
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have each the same representation on the com- 
mittee that New York has, to get control of the 
committee is an easy matter to the man who has 
at his service the referee system in the South and 


the patronage system in the Territories. Control 
of the committee is a long step toward control 
of the convention; and in the convention itself 
the South and the Territories have three hundred 
and thirty-eight of the four hundred and ninety- 
one votes which make a majority. With sub- 
stantially that strength at the start, with the 
committee’s power over contests, and with the 
machine working in the North also, the tremen- 
dous advantage of the administration’s manager 
is apparent. Can anybody fail to understand how 
there came to be a steam-roller in 1908, or why it 
rolled so smoothly and irresistibly and flattened 
cut so easily all the opposition there was? 


Shall There Be Another? 

Weill, nothing has happened since 1908 to make 
what was possible then—what was, in fact, not even 
very difficult then—impossible in 1912, The 
materials for constructing another administration 
steam-roller are still at hand. The gentleman 
who under Presidential supervision got the last 
one together and took the driver’s seat is also at 
hand, and perfectly available, being both in the 
Cabinet and really, though not nominally, at the 
head of the National Committee. The only mate- 
rial difference in the situation is that there is a 
different President. Will that be enough to pre- 
vent a repetition of what was done three years ago? 

We earnestly trust that it will be enough. 
President Tarr cannot remove the conditions which 
hold out to him such a tremendous advantage over 
any rival for the nomination, but he can refuse 
to accept that advantage, to use it as it was used 
by his predecessor. He cannot give up his control 
of the patronage. He has already recommended 
that the post-offices and the other local Federal 
offices be taken out of politics by putting them 
under civil service rules, but Congress will have 
io make the change, and the Senate will not readily 
relinquish its power of confirmation. He cannot 
cure the oftice-hunger of the little Republican 
machines in the Southern States, which in nearly 
all of them enables whoever distributes the patron- 
age to name the delegates. He understands that 
situation thoroughly, has denounced it unsparingly, 
has sought to change it; but the Democratic re- 
action has for a time halted the movement for a 
stronger and healthier Republican party in the 
South. The President cannot at once, of his own 
motion, get rid of these factors which have so 
often made: against fairness, against decency, in 
his party’s national conventions. But he ean, and 
we earnestly trust that he will, refuse to play the 
old game in his own interest, or to let anybody 
play it for him. Jf anybody is attempting to play 
that game for him now, he can put a stop to tt. 
He can give an earnest of his honest intention by 
deciding that Hircucock shall not manage _ his 
campaign. He can announce plainly that neither 
IIrrcncock nor anybody else has any authority 
from him to promise patronage in return for dele- 
gates; that he will honor no such promises. To 
play the old game there must be somebody at the 
Washington end who can speak for the President 
or the President-to-be. The President can easily 
vive the country to understand that he will not per- 
mit anybody to speak for him. 

Ile cannot do it too soon. The campaign for 
ihe two nominations in 1912 is not an affair of 
the future. It is at hand; it is on; and in: both 


parties the field should be fair. 


The New Congress Committees 

The Republican national convention is not the 
only representative body whose representative 
character is affected by the persistence of the solid 
South. Look at Congress. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has just ceased to be Republican. and 
become Democratic. As everybody knows, the 
measure of the strength of any particular section 
in that Chamber—and in the Senate as well, for 
that matter—is the number of places on the great 
committees, and particularly the number of chair- 
manships, held by its representatives. How many 
important chairmanships has the South had dur- 
ing the long period of Republican dominance which 
ended on March 4th? Not a single one. .That 
was a matter of course. Being practically solid 
in opposition all the time, the South could not ex- 
pect any chairmanships; she could not expect to 
have any real share in the initiative!and_ control 
of legislation. Meanwhile, New England, a much 
smaller section, has exercised through the com- 
mittee systems of both Houses:a disproportionate 
share of control over legislation. And now that 
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the boot is on the other foot, what do we see? 
The new Ways and Means Committee, acting as a 
committee on committees, has put out a tentative 
list of chairmen for the Sixty-second Congres. 
and there is not a New England man on it. Th 
is, in fact, only one man from the entire North 
FirzaeraLp of Brooklyn—named for the heads)); 
of a really powerful committee. Out of the entir. 
list of forty-one places, the North gets six, wit] 
chance of two others. That, it will be obseryc.. 
is a much better showing than the South got under 
the Republican régime. There are always mo: 
Democrats in Congress from the North than Re- 
publicans from the South, and a few of them have 
been kept there long enough to qualify for chaiy- 
manships. The committees, taken together, cor 
a little nearer representing the whole country in 
a Democratic House than they do in a Republicay 
House. But they do not under the rule of either 
party come anywhere near being properly repre- 
sentative of the whole country. Under Republican 
rule, the South frequently complains of discrimina- 
tion. Now that things are reversed, the pro- 
nounced ascendeney of Southerners is bound to 
have a rather unpleasant effect in the North. So 
tar as the North knows anything about the new 
men—Mr. Unperwoop, Mr. Henry, Mr. Crayroy, 
and the rest—it is inclined to think well of them; 
but too many of them come from the same part 
of the country. The solid South frequently justi- 
fies itself by pointing to New England. But with 
Maine and Massachusetts Democratic, that /u 
quoque loses foree. Turn about is fair play, but 
it would be far better for all sections if each could 
all the time have a reasonable part in the actual 
working of our government. It is deplorable that 
our party divisions should still be in any measure 
sectional, 


The Cost of Dreadnoughts and Secretaries 
The Congressional standard of economy is fre- 
quently puzzling. The House of Representatives 


would not even consider amendments to the 
Suttoway bill, carrying some forty or fifty 
millions. It accepted without much ado the naval 


building programme which ealls for two. new 
Dreadnoughts a year, and which, according to Mr. 
Tawney of Minnesota, means forty millions a 
year for construction alone. But it refused, after 
debate, to raise the salary of the secretary to the 
President from six thousand to ten thousand a 
year, and concurred only after a lot of discussion 
in the Senate amendment raising it to seven 
thousand five hundred. Mr. Tawney objected to 
paying so many millions for battleships, and 
favored paying a few more thousands in order 
to enable the President to get and keep a secretary 
of the calibre needed. There were, no doubt, in 
both eases, other considerations than those of 
economy; but Mr. TawNney’s position looks rather 
more sensible than that of a lot of his fellows. 

Several members testified that Mr. Hines, who 
is to take Secretary Norron’s place, is worth much 
more than seventy-five hundred a year, and could 
make more. Others remarked on the fact that 
Mr. Norton gave up a big income in private busi- 
ness to come into the public service. Still others 
pointed out that successful secretaries to Presi- 
dents find positions with big salaries attached— 
as Mr. Norton has since done—when they give 
up the job at the White House. 

No wonder they do. Next to the President’s 
own, it is about the most difficult job the govern- 
ment has to offer. Its mere physical demands are 
dangerously heavy, and its demands on intellect 
and temper are still harder to meet. Has anybody 
observed that while President Tarr has kept his 
Cabinet intact for two years—which is a trifle 
unusual—Mr. Hiturs is his third secretary? The 
fact: is not without significance. One member 
remarked during the House debate that what was 
needed was not so much an increase of pay as a 
recognition of the true character of the office by 
a change in the title. What the incumbent really 
needs to be is an assistant President.. He used 
to be called merely “private secretary”; when 
DanieL LaMont was appointed Secretary of War 
it was objected that for CLEveLAND to put his 
private secretary in the Cabinet was to lower the 
dignity of that body. “Secretary to the Presi- 
dent” is a little better, but “ Assistant to the 
President ” would come nearer being .accurate. 


Compulsory Competition or Federal Legislation 
“The question still remains,” says Senator 
Cummins, in an interview published in the World 
of March 5th, “whether we shall allow the mo- 
nopoly tendency to go’ unchecked, or se the 
government’s whole power to preserve competi- 
tion.” The insurgent Senator proceeded to im- 








yart his own view of this important subject, to 
wit: 

You know that competition is passing away, not- 
withstanding the anti-trust law. I admit that compe- 
tition is sometimes cruel, wasteful, and extravagant, 
but in the end the people who buy will pay more 
under monopoly than competition. While the anti- 
trust law has accomplished great good, it has not 
inaintained, and it cannot maintain, the force it seeks 
to protect. There is no more imperative patriotic duty 
than to discover what can be wisely and safely done 
to accomplish our purpose. While not opposed to a 
Federal incorporation law, my inclination is toward a 
direct regulation imposed on persons, associations, or 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce. This 
regulation should, among other things, provide a 
Federal tribunal with power to limit the capital that 
can be employed by any person, association, or corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. With 
capital limited and an absolute prohibition of com- 
munity of interest and combination of any sort, we 
would reintroduce into every field of production and 
sale the competition which the anti-trust law is power- 
less to preserve. - 


That is one plan: limit capital, prohibit com- 
bination, compel competition. 

Here are outlines of another plan as disclosed 
by Mr. Grorce W. Perkrys in a speech on March 
Sth to the Southern Commercial Congress at 
Atlanta: 


While the inventor has been expanding the business 
mar’s opportunities the lawmaker has been endeavor- 
ing to contract them. The clashing of these two great 
forces is largely responsible for our present conditions. 
While laws have been enacted having as their purpose 
the prevention of business getting together, we have 
had the uses of steam and electricity so perfected that 
the business world has been irresistibly drawn together, 
and the attempts of man to make laws that will nullify 
conditions that have come about through the con- 
quest of the mysteries of Nature will never perma- 
nently succeed. One might just as well attempt to 
legislate against lightning. 

A corporation is a composite of steam, electricity, 
and men. We have learned how to regulate and con- 
trol steam and electricity. Let us teach ourselves how 
to regulate and control a corporation. 

The people have witnessed abuses, glaring abuses, 
in corporation business methods. They have been told 
that these abuses came about largely hecause of the 
size to which certain business enterprises had grown. 
For want of a better reason and for lack of real, deep 
thought, many have accepted the reason offered; but 
how un-American to be afraid of a thing because it is 
large! The true American—he who thinks deeply, 
logically—has no such fear or belief. It is not the size 
that he fears; it is the methods followed. He fears 
the management of a giant enterprise that is secretive. 
that does not respect public opinion, that does not 
realize that when its shares are owned by the public 
its managers are substantially public servants. He 
fears the methods of the blind pool. He wants to 
know, and he has a right to know, from disinterested 
third parties, viz., the government, what is being done 
by a great business enterprise in. which his money is 
invested or which is handling a commodity that affects 
his daily life. The officers of great corporations 
should realize that such concerns are more nearly 
public institutions than private property. 

What we must have is Federal regulation and con- 
trol of these great interstate business enterprises, and 
laws that will punish the man who commits the crime, 
not the stockholder or the public which is being served. 
Federal regulation is feasible, and if we unite and 
work for it now we may be able to secure it; whereas 
if we continue to fight against it much longer the in- 
coming tide may sweep the question along either to 
government ownership or socialism. The day has 
come when we need statesmanship in business. 

One important reason why business men have feared 
regulation of business by the government has been that 
such regulation would be performed by inexperienced 
men—those without business training, and who would 
have no practical knowledge of the great problems in- 
volved. I have long believed that we should have at 
Washington a business court, to which our great 
business problems could go for final adjustment when 
they could not be settled otherwise. It would give us 
a practical working arrangement by which more 
humane co-operative methods could be substituted 
for ruthless competition. Competition at best means 
the success of one, the failure of «nother; it means 
cruelly low wages at one time, with the public paying 
the bills at another time; it means uncertainty always. 


Mr. Cummins and Mr. Perkins both want 
Federal regulation, but Mr. Cummins wants it to 
restore competition, and Mr. Perkins wants it 
the better to dispense with competition. It be- 
hooves us all to try to discover whether we agree 
with Mr. Cummins or Mr. Perkins, or with 
neither of them. In Germany the problem has been 
worked out to the present satisfaction, apparently, 
of so much at least of the German public as it is 
necessary to satisfy. Mr. Ropers, in the March 
Scribner’s (“German Good-will Toward Trusts”), 
tells how it has been done. 


Fisher Succeeds Ballinger 

It is a comfort and a great public advantage 
to have Secretary Batiincer retire from the 
Cabinet. It is best for Mr. Batuinaer, for the 
administration, and for the country; and it is a 
great satisfaction that the President has found to 
.sueceed him a man who seems to be so universally 
acceptable as Mr. Waiter Fisuer, of Chicago. 
Whatever -fault is found with Mr. Guirrorp 
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Pincnot—with his judgment, with a _ possible 
excess of zeal in his proceedings—it is never 
questioned that his heart is true to the great 
policies of conservation, and it is distinctly re- 
assuring to the people of the country to have the 
new Secretary described as Prncnor’s friend and 
supportcr in conservation policies. Mr. Fisner 
was president of the Conservation League of 
America, and is now vice-president of the Na- 
tional Conservation Association, which succeeded 
the League, and of which Girrorp Pinxcuor is 
president. He is also a leading member of the 
Municipal Voters League of Chicago, and won 
considerable renown by his successful labors in 
settling the controversies of the street railways 
of that city, and carrying through a plan for their 
reorganization. Furthermore, he is a member of 
the President’s stock and bond commission, and 
stands up handsomely on his record as an able, 
clear-headed, progressive, and reformatory per- 
son, and qualified, presumably, in particular, to 
straighten out the Alaska coal-lands tangle with 
the least possible delay. The interests that were 
dependent upon Alaska coal have had a hard’ time 
and suffered much. With a new Secretary and 
a new Congress something ought to be done 
promptly for their relief. 


Good Postal-rates Commissioners 

With Justice Hucues at the head of a com- 
mission to investigate second-class postage rates, 
there would seem to be assurance of a report on 
that subject that will let in on it the light desired. 
To serve with Justice Hucues the President has 
appointed Mr. Lawrence Maxwe .t, a lawyer of 
Cincinnati, who served as Solicitor-General under 
President CLEVELAND from 1893 to 1895. There 
may be still another commissioner, but whether 
there is or not, the commission’s finding must 
carry weight, and will prove, we trust, the basis 
for such dealing with the postal rates as may 
satisfy all fair-minded persons concerned. It is 
provided by the law that constitutes the com- 
mission that it shall report not later than the 
first of next December. 


Troops to Mexico 

It was surmised that twenty thousand troops 
were not sent to the Mexican border solely be- 
cause spring had come and is earlier down there, 
and because there is still elbow room in Texas for 
maneeuvres, and excellent baseball-grounds at the 
post near San Antonio. The surmise was correct. 
The administration seems to have admitted that 
the troops were sent because Mexico is disturbed, 
and because President Di\z is getting old and 
thought to be not very well, and because insur- 
rectos keep skipping back and forth across the 
border and getting supplies and reinforcements 
from the American side. The troops were 
sent to do police duty, and to be on hand in case 
of sudden need. If Mexico should blow up, they 
might be very useful, and that without prejudice 
to the sentiment of Mexico for the Mexicans. 
They will stay down there, we suppose, minding 
their own business, until Mexico is calmer. The 
shipment seems not to have disturbed the popular 
mind or the stock-market. It is too natural a 
proceeding to get excited about. 


A Kind Word for Cabot 

Not long ago we committed ourselves to ap- 
proval of a speech against the SuLLOwAy pensions 
bill by the Hon. Sereno Paynr, whom we have 
not been wont to praise. As our record also 
protects us from any charge of gushiness over 
Senator Lopcr of Massachusetts, we venture a 
favorable mention of the point of order by which 
that gentleman put the same bill to sleep in the 
closing hours of the Sixty-first Congress. Senator 
Scott of West Virginia, who had modestly asked 
the Senate to round out his career by letting him 
pass this fifty-million- measure, said that the point 
of order was “shameful and outrageous.” We 
think the bill was, and that Loner did us all an 
unexpectedly good turn when he killed it. We 
should like ta leave out “unexpectedly,” and if 
he will get in the habit of giving us similar sur- 
prises we will promise gradually to cease being 
surprised, Lopcr has always had the chance to 
be a Senator worthy of the Massachusetts tradi- 
tion, for he has the training and the gifts. Per- 
haps his recent calling to account and the changes 
in the Senate itself, particularly the end of 
Avpricn’s leadership, may help him to add the 
necessary cubit to his stature. 


Carnegie Foundation Troubles 
So many coljeges have qualified to receive the 
benefits of the pensions of the Carnegie Founda- 
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not 


Foundation is 
equal to more disbursements than have been at 
present undertaken, and the executive committee 
has voted that “it is not expedient in the future 
to grant retiring allowances outside of the ac- 
cepted list, except in cases of special significance,” 
The trustees are criticised because, as 


tion that the income of the 


ete., ete. 
we understand it, they made 
the Foundation which they cannot meet and have 
had to revoke. To encourage the profession of 
the teacher the Foundation him to 
expect a retiring allowance at sixty-five, and now 
may have to tell him that the money is all spoken 
for and that he won’t get his. That, as we under- 
stand it, is the basis of the complaint made in. 
Science by Dr. Carretnt. Ile not approve 
ef retiring allowances at sixty-five, anyway, but 
he approves still less of the methods followed by 
the trustees. But the trustees, and especially 
Dr. Prircurrr, must be pretty well 
disapproval. As the leading critics of the coun- 
try’s apparatus for higher education, they tread 
on many toes, and are the target for fervent dis- 


engagements for 


encouraged 


does 


inured to 


charges of execration. Yet we seldom see an 
intimation that any fitter lot of men could be 
found to do their work and shoulder their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Readers Who Improve by Reading 

~Mr. Irwin, writing in Collier’s about news- 


papers, says some things that we hope are true, 
beeause they will be so consoling to persons who 
grieve because they think the minds of American 
readers are being demoralized by cheap literature. 
Discussing “yellow journalism,” he finds that it 
is nothing like as vellow as it was when it began. 
IIe says of the Hearst papers that readers read 
up, through, and out of them. He thinks the 
taste for reading improves by practice, and that 
readers who at first are drawn into that habit by 
the and pictorial allurements of the 
yellows, as many women were, presently crave 
more solid mental food and go where they can get 
it. That has the effect of prodding the sensa- 
tional papers along the road toward sobriety and 
sounder writing. He finds it to be the belief of 
circulation experts of the other papers that 
Brother BrispaNr’s paper gets a new set of read- 
ers in the course of every six years, and that its 
chief oflice seems to be to introduce New York 
and the United States to neweomers from Europe. 
That is interesting if true, and it might be sub- 
stantially true and yet leave Brother Brispant 
one or two hundred thousand steady readers. 

It is perhaps worth remembering, by people 
who grieve the diffusion of 
information, that to know what is not so is often 
a first step toward knowing what is so. A _per- 
son who is misinformed on any subjeet is ahead 


sensations 


because of mis- 


in knowledge of a person whe is not informed at 
all. The mind of the misinformed person has at 
least dwelt on the subject and got familiar with 


its aspects. Minds, as a rule, do not progress at 


cne skip from ignorance to truth. They are 
much more likely to proceed from ignorance 
through misinformation, half-truth, prejudice, 


and misconception, to suspicions of mistake, glim- 
merings of truth, and partial comprehension. 


Official 


On the same day last week two important of- 


ficial anncuncements were made at the White 
H[ouse. One was that Seeretary Batuincer had 
resigned on account of bad health. The other 


was that the troops were going to Texas merely 
for manwuvres. What we like about official an- 
nouncements is that they are official. That gives 
them finality; the same sort of finality that ap- 
pertains to certain usages in good society. In 
society, when a headache is announced, proceed- 
ings are ended, and only a polite solicitude is in 
order. The official announcements of mancuvres 
for the army and bad health for the retiring Secre- 
tary should of course be accepted in the same way. 
But of course there are vulgar people who don’t 
understand society, and outrageous newspapers that 
don’t understand the meaning of “ official.” That’s 
a penalty we pay for being a republic. We merely 
trust that the manewuvres will be enjoyable, and 
that Mr. Baturcer’s health will improve at 
Seattle. 


Still Alive 

BRISBANE was with us, but isn’t it about time for 
WILLIAM RANpoLPH Hearst to bob up and show cause 
why he is not extinct ?—Boston Transcript. 


Hearst is alive. He took a very sound position 
in a printers’ strike on his Chicago papers the 
other day—so sound that the strikers came back 
and agreed to arbitrate. 































































The Chase of Proserpine 


WE are, by degrees, living down the conviction of 
our Puritan ancestors, that this world is an evil place, 
a short sojourn for much suffering. If we are but 
pilgrims here,with heaven for our home, as they taught 
us to believe, at least we are learning to take no lit- 
tle joy in the pilgrimage, to find the journey dis- 
tinctly interesting, and to snatch many beauties from 
the passing pageant. It also the uncomfortable 
conviction of these same Puritans that travel for any 
lesser purpose than business or the search for religious 
freedom was wicked. We were supposed to bear the 
burdens of one narrow treadmill and to do as little 
as possible toward making the daily round pleasant. 


was 





As for chasing Proserpine—they hardly even ad- 
mitted her existence, and she, in revenge for this 


wanton unobservance of her rites, gave them as scanty 
a meed of her well could. Only as 
the heavy-eyed wife of Pluto did they intimately know 
her tragic visitations. But as for tracking the feet 
of spring as she wanders up and down the land, for 
the mere joy of her beauty, this lovely pursuit 
would have fallen, for their stern consciences, into 
the wide category of sin. 

But the virgin forests and the stretching wilderness 
of our land are slowly being transformed into gar- 
dens. <A certain 'Greek love of life, the mere living 
and seeing, is born anew in us. Like Sopnocies of 
old, we rejoice in our homes, gleaming and white; 
green with the flush of spring and melodious with 
the flood of bird music through thicket and grove. We 
have learned to turn back in love rather than in strife 
to the great, sweet mother of men, the lovely Demeter, 
calm and beautiful even in her harshest grief. And 
as for Proserpine, we know now that she hardly dwells 
in the underworld at all, but wanders a free and 
happy vagrant up and down the earth, marking her 
footprints with sweet violets and delicate-faced prim- 


presence as she 





ros and the scent of her wind-blown hair trails 
after her on the breeze. 
In this, our own land, Proserpine wanders idly 


northward through the summer months, awaking the 
mountains from their snow-bound sleep in August, 
and in September she turns south again and lingers, 
a little wan and heedless, perhaps, under the wine- 
stained trees and tea-roses of southern Virginia until 
Christmas. If one turn homesick for her in January, 
she may be found drowsing on the coast of Florida, 
under the orange trees, listening to the thud of cocoa- 
nuts as they drop on the soft, soggy ground. In Feb- 
ruary she takes a step northward and wakens all her 
and pageant in South Carolina. There she 
moves, not a white and timid maiden, but a young 
bride with all the trappings of her state about her. 
The ground is thick-sown for her coming with vio- 
lets that scent the woods; the hedges burst forth in 
gold of broom and forsythia or white of bridal-wreath. 
The plum and peach and pear trees deck their gray 
limbs in pink and white and the pyrus 
japonica and flowering quince and trees of camelias, 
white and crimson and pink, flaunt over the whole 
land. There are beds of jonquils, hyacinths, solemn- 
faced pansies, and daffodils lending colors to the earth. 
The sun peeps through tree branches and splashes a 
brilliant light upon the tender green of the young 
grass. The gnarled, wide-spreading live oaks, with 
their little, gray leaves like the olive-leaves in Italy, 
are draped in yards and yards of floating gray moss, 
and high above them, on their straight and slender 
naked stems, the pines spread out their lustrous star- 


rout 


blossoms 


shaped clumps of needles to the sky. Miracles of 
geometrical patterns in blue sky and white cloud 
peep through. Wherever the ground is not a_ riot 


of flowers it is a heavy golden rug woven of fallen 


pine tags—* shadders.” the darkies call them be- 
eause they have been shattered from the trees. The 


very roads are idle and wilfully careless of time, and 
meander through cypress and gum swamps and along 
tiny, juniper-stained streams. The brooks, overfull 
of themselves, go chattering and tumbling over them- 


selves; the clumps of wihite-berried mistletoe cling 
high and unattainable to the trees, and the long, 


blue, lazy hours drop slowly from the sky, hesitate 


among the fresh glinting leaves, ere they stretch 
themselves along the earth. 
All the slow noon, the black crows float on out- 


stretched wings beneath the white and smoky puffs 
of idle clouds. The birds are silent that have made 
the early morning glad with song triumphant. The 
mocking-bird, as able and as various a singer as the 
nightingale, tries all his joyous flutings in the early 
hours. Alas! his rival over the sea has had ARNOLD 
and SuetLvey, Keats and SHAKESPEARE, to “laud his 
song while our bird has still his poet to seek. The 
blue jay and the catbird keep morning lively with 
their mimicry, repeating all the sounds they hear 
from cat and cock and crow calls, to the squeaking 
of the wagon wheels, and the wren’s sweet, fluent war- 
bling is the very voice of spring itself. Like flutes 
and viols the thrushes twang their calls from bush to 
tree, and saucy, handsome blue jays, like bits of broken- 
off blue, flutter with searlet cardinals through the 
trees. 

Nor is the fading of the day less fair than its glad 


opening in choral chaunts. The slant, gold light lies 


across the broad fields, turning them to molten gold. 
White flowers, grow more pallid as the dusk advances. 
After a few hurried whisperings about the coming 
night, birds hide in the forks of the trees and keep 
silence. 


Only the vesper-sparrow, who loves the fad- 
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ing day, chooses a prominent place on the telephone 
wire, lifts up his head, and sets himself seriously 
to singing the poetry of dusk. 

When he is silent, even the air forgets to stir. 
Night drops a veil of tender gray over the land. The 
darkness rises like smoke from all the dimpled hol- 
lows of the earth. When it has blotted out all the 
sights of day, night wraps herself in star-enwoven 
tapestries, and hangs out a sickle moon for an hour or 
two on the slope of the western sky. As the hours slip 
by the silence is only broken by the _ heart-piercing 
screams of the remorseful screech-owl. In between the 
silence becomes so deep, so deep, that he who bends 
an ear may catch the pulse-beats of the planet as she 
spins through space. 

And this is a sad, stern world in which we must 
work hard to save our souls alive, would those Puri- 
tan ancestors call to us? One, Rosert Lioyp, wrote 
to that lover of earth, CHARLES Lamps, that “ the world 


was drained of all its sweets.” He answered him 
again: O Roperr, I don’t know what you call 
sweet. Honey and the honeycomb, roses and _ violets 


are still on earth. The sun and moon yet reign in 
heaven, and the lesser lights keep up their pretty 
twinklings. Meats and drinks, sweet sights and sweet 
smells, a country walk, spring and autumn, fol- 
lies and repentance, quarrels and reconcilements, have 
all a sweetness by turns . and these are all sweet 


things.” Aye,. and there is still the call of the 
Romany chal across the world: “Life is sweet, 
brother. . . . There’s day and night, brother, both 


sweet things; sun, moon, and stars, all sweet things; 
there’s likewise a wind on the heath.” <A_ fair 
world, indeed, and sweetest when spring wanders along 
the valleys. 





Correspondence 


JOHN BRIGHT ON CANADA’S FUTURE 
Cuicaco, Iti., February 27, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—It seems fair enough that Canadians and 
Englishmen who are opposed to reciprocity should 
consider it good politics to attach significance to Mr. 
Clark’s untimely hope “to see the day when the 
American flag wiil float, ete., clear to the north pole.” 

Allowing Mr. Clark’s friendship for reciprocity, it 
cannot at the same time be conceded that in the first 
few passes he has very warily maintained his guard. 
Probably he does not, or did not, share the American 
fallacy that an Englishman is only partially equipped 
with a sense of humor; but he might have stopped 
to consider that what may be termed the humor of 
exaggeration, genuine though it is, is largely an 
American product, never retaining quite the same 
liavor after having been exported to other countries. 
We may call it insular in our good cousins to allow 
themselves to be deluded into the idea that Mr. Clark 
really meant what he said, but it may be fairly re- 
torted that Missouri’s favorite son was intensely 
local in his method of dealing with an international 
topic. 

It may be of interest to point out that Mr. Clark 
in his humorous way, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, re-echoed the prophecy John Bright uttered 
in the House of Commons almost fifty years ago in 
that speech, mostly retained as an example of elo- 
quence, in which the great Victorian orator upheld the 
cause of American union: 

“T cannot myself believe in 
that fair land, stricken though 


such a state befalling 
it may be now by the 


ravages of war....tIT have another and far 
brighter vision before my gaze. It may be but a 


vision, but I will still cherish it. I see one vast con- 
federation stretching from the frozen north in one 
unbroken line to the glowing south, and from the wild 
billows of the Atlantic to the calmer waters of the 
Pacific main, and I see one people and one law and 
one language and one faith, and over all that wide 
continent the home of freedom and a_ refuge for 
the oppressed of every land.” 

Is the contrast between the political methods of 
the two countries or the men, or between Bright's 
time and our own? Or have we here evidence that 
what was regarded as a solemn possibility by the 
British leader fifty years ago, when these States were 
at the low tide of their fortunes, has survived the 
progress of events only to be regarded as a mark for 
the levity of the statesmanship of to-day? 

I am, sir, 


We ie ie te 


FOR TUSKEGEE  INSTI- 


TUTE 


ENDOWMENT FUND 
; February 25, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In a recent letter, regarding the increasing 
of the Endowment Fund of the Tuskegee Normal and 


Industrial Institute, President William Howard Taft 
said: 
“LT feel that the results accomplished by the 


Tuskegee school, not only in making the negro more 
useful, but in the interest of the whole country, justify 
an appeal to the public that shall increase the endow- 
ment to a figure where the principal, Booker T. 
Washington. will not be compelled to spend so much 
of his time in securing money to meet the current ex- 
penses of the institution. I am not only glad to per- 
mit the use of my name, but shall be pleased to make 
a personal contribution toward the Endowment Fund.” 

The trustees of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute are making an earnest effort to increase the 
Endowment Fund by not less than $3,000,000, of 
which they hope to raise $300,000 within the next 
twelve months. 
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The work of Tuskegee is no longer an experiment, 
It has proved its right to exist and to be supported. 
Few, if any, institutions are doing more to uplift the 


negro. Tuskegee seeks to teach rational ideas of life 
and to make its students more useful to the com- 
munities in which they live, and at the same time to 
bring about more friendly relations between the black 
people and the white people of the South. Tuskegee 
methods are being widely copied and followed through- 
out the Southern States and in many portions of 
Africa and in foreign mission fields. The successful 
and useful life being lived by the 9,508 graduates and 
former students who have been sent out by the Tuske- 
gee Institute, and who are mainly in he Southern 
States, is its highest justification for making an 
appeal to the country for support and encouragement. 

Such an institution deserves, and ought to secure, 
the modest increase to its Endowment Fund for 
which it asks. 

Any communications on the subject may be ad- 
dressed to: 

SetH Low, President, Board of Trustees, 
30 East 64th Street, New York City, or 
Booker T. WASHINGTON, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 


FROM ALABAMA 
Sevma, Ata., February 25, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The “rap” you give Senator Johnston for 
his demagogical invocation of the good name of the 
State he represents, to bolster up his attitude in the 
Lorimer matter, was thoroughly enjoyed, as it was 
timely and well-deserved. Yes, the people of Alabama 
are “brave, intelligent, and law-abiding,’ as the 
Senator avers; differing in these particulars very 
radically from the people of South Carolina, Vermont, 


Lower California, or any other geographical sub- 
division that might happen to occur to him. How- 


ever, there are no political guid pro quos for bouquets 
flung promiscuously. 

Considerably less than half the people of Alabama 
ever heard of Lorimer, but I am satisfied of this 
number a plebiscite would show an emphatic refusal 
to endorse his election or retention by the Senate. 

Again, our people want reciprocity; the senior 
Senator says he coes not want it. 

I am, sir, 
F. T. Ratrorp. 


HONEST MILLIONATRES 
Wiynirec, Canapa, February 28, 1911 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In your issue of the 25th ult., you add a 
little note to Dr. E. H. Sharp’s letter, on his criticism 
of millionaires, stating that you knew of a good many 
who made their millions honestly and usefully. 

Would you please to enlighten us on this subject 
by giving us the names of the honest ones through 
your columns? I am, sir, 

J. SCHICHTL. 


We cannot do it. There are too many. If we 
named a few it would seem an invidious selection. 
Men are faulty; so are methods of business; but there 
are thousands of Americans who have got together 
their million by means that square at least with the 
prevailing standards of honesty, and who have done 
useful public service in the process. A great deal of 
business is done on a large scale in these times. 
When it succeeds, profits accumulate fast.—Ep1Tor. 





The Reciprocity Circus 


THE elephant now goes round; the band begins to 
play— 
It’s the reciprecity elephant en route to Canaday. 
It swings its trunk 


And it rolls its eyes 
And it waves its ears 
In a manner wise. 
But now that we look at it, its structure is dis- 
played-— 


It’s a neat disguise of the donkey that we used to 
call Free Trade! 


The elephant from the front is perfect to the view, 
But the tail that wags behind it is a tail that once 
we knew. 
It’s the brush-tipped tail 
Of the free-trade donk 
That has been fixed up 
With a long, false trunk. 
The circus is on again, the donkey has 
And because ‘tis dressed as an ‘elephant 
is pleased. 


been seized, 
the G. O. P. 


The elephant will salaam when told to, don’t you see, 
When Trainer Taft addresses it as “ Reciprocitee.” 
But though it swings its trunk 
And though it rolls its eyes, 

Observe it waves ita ears 
Upright, and donkeywise! 
A rose by another name would doubtless be as sweet, 
But an elephant never in the world wore muleshoes 
on its feet. 


This is the elephant’s hide; its bones have now become 
The shield of our infant industries in some big 
museum, 
Observe the free-trade donk, 
Its fly-brush tail, O see; 
It wears a wire-pulled trunk 
As Reciprocitee! 
The elephant now goes round; the band begins to 
play 
And the free-trade donk with a tied-on trunk salaams 
to Canaday. 


JEFFERSON TOOMBS. 
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“GRACIOUS ME, HOW THAT BOY DOES GROW!” 
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WHY THE PRESIDENT HAS TROUBLE IN FINDING 
THE RIGHT MAN TO SERVE AS HIS SECRETARY 


By Edward G. Lowry 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY" 


R. TAFT’S troubles in finding a 
competent secretary have directed 
public attention to a cog in the na- 
tional-government machine that has 
é) never been properly appreciated or 
understood outside of Washington. 
Mr. Taft has been President for two 
years and he is just taking on his 
third secretary. The 
the President of the United States is not a private 
secretary, but a publie secretary. His obligations to 
the President’s callers are just as strong as his obli- 
gations to the President. He must serve two masters 
and please both of them at peril of his head. Being 
secretary to the President is a job that pays $6,000 a 
year (after June 30 will pay $7,500) and must be 
filled by a $10,000 man. In this mercenary, commer- 
cial age it is hard to find a $10,000 a year man who 
is not working for the trusts or muck-raking. 

There is only one thing a secretary to the President 
he will never be bored. Something or 





ean be sure of: 


other will happen to him every day. When he has 
served a term in the White House and goes out to 


other employment, no matter what he has to do, it will 
seem easy to him. Being a President’s interpreter 
and steersman is the most difficult and trying job in 
the government service at Washington. To the men 
who make successes of it, the subsequent rewards are 
great and satisfying, and even the failures seem to do 
fairly well by themselves when they resign to accept 
more congenial einployment. It is much easier to be 
Kish Commissioner at $6,000 a year, or a member of 
the Tariff Board at $7,000 a year, or a “lame duck ” 
member of the National Monetary Commission at 
$7,500 a year and “ get away with it,” as the purists 
say, than it is to be secretary to the President. 

The President’s secretary, under present conditions, 
when he is working at the job is as busy as a Swiss 


be!l-ringer or a local freight train. He must know 
everybody and everything. He must be able to 


appraise the actors on the Washington stage not only 
at their true value, but at their own estimate of their 
value. He must know what is going on in polities, 
legislation, and society, and of all the thousands who 
come to the White House on one mission or another 
he must unerringly separate the sheep from the goats. 
Ile must work sixteen hours a day and keep his 
temper and his health. He must always remember 
that whenever he does anything particularly praise- 
worthy, the credit must go to the President and 
the administration. Whenever the President makes a 
mistake or commits an indiseretion the perfect secre- 
tary must offer himself as the sacrifice. 

Unhappily for Mr. Taft he has not yet had a seere- 
tary with these few simple qualifications. A Lamont, 


a Cortelyou, or a Loeb would have been worth their 
weight in fine silver to Mr. Taft. The President is 
not a eautious or a prudent man where his own 


political fortunes are conecrned, and he has not  hesi- 
tated sometimes to leap before he looked. Not always 
in vain in the sight of the bird has the net of the 
fowler been spread. 

When Mr. Taft became President his secretary was 
Fred W. Carpenter. He lasted from March, 1909, until 
June, 1910. Carpenter had been with the President 
for years, first as confidential stenographer and then 
as private seeretary. Their relationship: had become 
lixed. Carpenter was an ideal confidential man, but 
he was nothing more. That was the trouble. He 
understood to the utmost his duties toward President 
Taft, but he never comprehended the other half of his 
new job—his duties to the public. He was fairly 
swamped by the quality, quantity, and character of the 
White House work. He toiled like a galley-slave and 
gave himself unremittingly to his task, but from the 
heginning without avail. Always a frail, slight man, 
his health gave way under the strain. Through no 
negligence of his own the job proved too much for 
him. The President and Carpenter himself found that 
he was not fitted for the work. He was sent as our 
minister to Morocco, where he is now, recovering his 
health and resolved to have no more of Washington. 

The President’s second choice was Charles Dyer 
Norton, who iad been brought here from Chicago at 
the beginning of his administration to be an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Norton had been an 
insurance agent in Chicago, and, according to the 
reports which accompanied him here, had made a sue- 
cess of it and had made a lot of money. The usual 
reports were printed in the newspapers of the “ sacri- 
fice” he was making, but Mr. Norton knew very well 
what he was doing. In manner he proved very boyish, 
but who 


very eager, very enthusiastic, no one came 
in contact with him ever suspected him of being 
innocent, He very readily knew the difference be- 


tween a hawk and a hand-saw, or, for that matter, be- 
tween an insurance agency in Chicago and a stepping- 
stone, 

Mr. Norton has lasted from June, 1910, until the end 
of March, 1911. He had not been long out of the 
Treasury and in the White House executive offices 
before it began to be apparent that Mr. Taft had not 
yet found the ideal secretary he was seeking. Mr. 
Norton, with all of his acumen and business training, 
was as out of place as a raw oyster in a cup of tea. 
He didn’t understand his job and he didn’t understand 
the people with whom he had to deal. He knew even 
less about, polities and politicians than did President 
Taft, This was a cardinal defect, and while the 
heathen raged they did not imagine vain things. 

To all intents and purposes Mr. Norton broke the 
backbone of his usefulness to the President when the 


famous “insurgent letter” became public at Beverly 





secretary to 


last summer. This was a letter that Mr. Norton wrote 
to some unnamed insurgent Republican out West, say- 
ing, in substance, that while the President had with- 
held patronage from the insurgents in Congress to 
bring them around to the support of his policies, he 
wouldn’t do it any more, and that hereafter all Re- 
publican Congressmen would be treated alike in the 
disposal of offices. The astounding naiveté of this 
performance left the politicians gasping for breath 
and caused Mr. Taft’s closest friends and supporters 
to gnash their teeth in rage and chagrin. That letter 
fairly settled Mr. Norton’s business so far as making 
a success of the secretaryship was concerned. There 
have been many explanations of how the letter came 
to be made public, but none of them could explain 
away the fact that it had become public. In the first 
place the letter should never have been written, or 
having been written it should have been buried and an 
armed guard set over it day and night. 

Mr. Norton worked with indefatigable zeal and in- 
dustry in behalf of Mr. Taft, but without making 
marked progress or adding to the administration the 
elements it needed. He began to lose weight and to 
impair his health. It was not a great surprise, there- 
fore, to learn this spring that he was to join the 
down-town banking community in New York City. It 
was his predestined goal. His experience, his desires, 
his qualifications, and his declared resolves all lay in 
that direction. He never quite fitted into the Wash- 
ington environment. His term of residence here may 
be considered an interlude in his business career. His 
triumphs and successes must lie elsewhere. 

Mr. Norton was apparently curiously unable to 
sense the difference between Chicago and Washington. 

















Charles Dewey Hilles 


NEWLY APPOINTED SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT— 
“THE MOST DIFFICULT AND TRYING JOB IN THE 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE AT WASHINGTON ” 


Though cast for one of the most active and in a way 
important rdles in the Washington scene, Mr. Norton 
was never, as the actors say, “in the picture.” He did 
not hit it off with more than one Senator and Repre- 
sentative of consequence who should have been courted. 
Some of them complained that they received messages 
asking them to come to the White House, and when 
they had gone there it would be to find that it was 
Mr. Norton and not the President who wished to see 
them. This seemed in some instances excessively to 
irritate members of Congress. Some of this feeling 
cropped out when the provision in the appropriation 
bill to inerease the secretary’s salary from $6,000 to 
$10,000 was under debate and defeated in the House. 
At the very last of the session a compromise was 
reached and the salary was increased to $7,500 to date 
from June 30th next. It had been known for some 
time when this compromise was reached that Mr. 
Norton had resigned. Indeed, he himself had made 
this perfectly clear when he appeared before the 
appropriation committee of the two branches of Con- 
gress and urged that the increase to $10,000 be made. 

Now Mr. Taft makes his third essay to secure a 
secretary of the sort he so greatly needs. Almost 
everybody here at Washington, and I enroll myself on 
the list, believes that Mr. Taft has at last found in 
Charles Dewey Hilles the type of man he has needed 


as his secretary. Again Mr. Taft chooses an Assistant 


Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Hilles’s name was 
under consideration at the time Carpenter left and 
Norton was selected, but at that time Mr. Hilles was 
loath to leave the Treasury if Mr. Taft could find 
anybody else to his liking. The new secretary was 
born in Ohio, so that it is quite unnecessary to add 
that he knows something about polities. In Ohio and 


Indiana children absorb the rudimentary principles 
of polities almost by the time they have learned the 
multiplication tables. 

Mr. Hilles, it seems fairly assured, will be more 
of the Cortelyou type of secretary. He is quiet, un- 
hurried, civil spoken, with an easy manner, and a low 
and notably pleasant voice. I dare say no man who 
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came to Washington with the Taft administratio) 
has made more friends, and in an unpretentious wa 
made a stronger impress on those who have had ocex 
sion to come in frequent contact with him, than ha- 
Mr. Hilles. He is not a showy man, nor flashy. Ther 
is not about him that air of superficiality and brisk 
ness which accords so ill with the normal Washington 
mood. Men who meet him go away with the impressic; 
that he is sound and as steady as a clock. Enthusiasti 
biographers have been writing in this strain in th 
newspapers since it became known that Mr. Hille; 
was to be Mr. Taft’s secretary; and, parenthetically. 
when the Washington correspondents begin to writ 
enthusiastically about a man whom they see almos' 
daily the weight of presumption is that he is made of 
the right stuff: 

“Some bright mind, employed to do light literary 
stunts for the lexicons and dictionaries, one day 
grabbed up a handful of words, such as calmnes: 
composure, endurance, forbearance, fortitude, un- 
flinching perseverance, and grouped them under tlh 
general head of ‘patience.’ He didn’t know it al! 
Had he known it all, he wouldn’t have considered 
‘patience’ for a minute. That group of- words, in thi 
language of the lexicographers, would have stood as an 
undying synonym for ‘ Charles Dewey Hilles,’ as every 
body will admit who has ever done business with 
Charles Dewey. That’s what makes so many folks 
glad to hear that Charles Dewey is to be the next 
secretary to President Taft.” 

Born in Belmont County, Ohio, in 1867, Mr. Hilles 
received his early education there. He early became 
interested in juvenile industrial school work, and from 
1900 to 1902 was superintendent of the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School at Lancaster, Ohio. Later he was the 
financial head of the New York Juvenile Asylum at 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, from 1902 to 1909. At these 
two schools he erected buildings at a total cost of 
$2,000,000, and controlled disbursements for mainten- 
ance of $3,000,000. 

From his work at Dobbs Ferry Mr. Hilles came to 
Washington in April, 1909, to be an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in charge of public buildings ani 
the miscellaneous bureaus of the department. Arthur 
I. Vorys; of Ohio, was primarily responsible for Mr. 
Hilles’s entrance into public life. Vorys was one of 
Mr. Taft’s chief campaign managers in the contest 
for the nomination for the Presidency. Back in the 
Lancaster days Hilles and Vorys were close friends, 
and we have the word of an Ohio correspondent that, 
“when Hilles left Lancaster one of those who wept 
him off at the station was Vorys.” 

When the campaign for the nomination of Taft was 
well under way Vorys needed some information about 
conditions in New York, New Jersey, and some of the 
New England States, and he asked Hilles to get it 
for him. Hilles made a good job of it. He did some 
more of the same sort of work after Mr. Taft was 
nominated and while the campaign for his election 
was in progress. He came to know Mr. Taft and 
commended himself highly to the President-elect. The 
net result was the tender of the Treasury post. <A 
year ago Mr. Hilles could have been Surveyor of the 
Port of New York. He was strongly recommended for 
the place by a number of New York Congressmen, and 
Mr. Taft told him he could have it if he wanted it. 
Before Mr. Hilles was asked to become Mr. Taft’s 
secretary he had already arranged to leave the 
Treasury Department and go into a business partner- 
ship in New York. At the urgent request of the 
President this arrangement was terminated by Mr. 
Hilles’s prospective partners to allow him to remain 
at Washington in his new capacity. Nobody else was 
really considered as Mr. Norton’s successor. Since he 
has been in the Treasury Department he has been of 
assistance to Mr. Taft in working out a number of 
preblems of polities. 

As the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of the erection of public buildings, and the choice and 
purchase of sites for public buildings, he has had 
occasion to come into the most intimate contact with 
almost every member of the House and Senate. The 
choice of sites for public buildings is frequently 
freighted with political possibilities for the members 
of Congress most directly concerned. Mr, Hilles has 
conducted this tedious and trying business with such 
circumspection and impartiality as to make many 
friends. These friendships will stand him in good 
stead in his new office. 

The other day a woman in Virginia whom he did 
not know wrote to him to say that she knew the Presi- 
dent had at last found the right man because of “ your 
prompt attention and personally written reply to my 
letter to you endorsitg the J. V. Bickford site for the 
new post-office at Hampten, Virginia.” This same 
correspondent suggested that, “in order to obtain the 
eonsolations of philosophy.’ Mr. Hilles should read 
Leviticus, xvi chapter: 20th to 22d verse. He found 
this: 

“20. And when he hath made an end of reconciling 
the holy place and the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and the altar, he shall bring the live goat. 

“21, And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess over him all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel and all their’ trans- 
gressions in all their sins, putting them upon the 
head of the goat,, and shall send him away by the 
hand of a fit man into the wilderness. 

“92. And the goat shall bear upon him all :their 
iniquities unto a land not inhabited; and he shall let 
go the goat in the wilderness.” 

As usual when an apposite quotation can be found 
from the Bible, there is really nothing more to say. 









































Rear-Admital Staunton, 


Marines dtawn up in front of the Brooklyn Navy Yard Maj.-Gen. William H. Carter, 
commanding the cruisets 


heading the army division 
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Distributing rifles among the marines about to embatk at Philadelphia Farewell to Brooklyn. The preparations for departure aroused cheerful emotions 























Marines boarding the tug at the Brooklyn Navy Yard Sailors loading provisions aboard the cruiser “ Prairie” at Philadelphia 


PRENiy THOUSAND. U.S. TROOPS .FOR. POLICE DUTY 


TO ENFORCE NEUTRALITY AND PREVENT THE SMUGGLING INTO MEXICO OF MUNITIONS OF WAR, TO BE PREPARED TO PROTECT AMERICAN INTERESTS, AND TO 
MAINTAIN ORDER IN LOWER CALIFORNIA, PRESIDENT TAFT LAST WEEK ORDERED THE MOBILIZATION OF 20,000 SOLDIERS IN TEXAS AND IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF LOS ANGELES. MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM H. CARTER IS IN COMMAND OF THE DIVISION AT SAN ANTONIO. THE ARMORED CRUISERS “~ TENNESSEE, wenee 
INGTON,” “NORTH CAROLINA,” AND “ MONTANA,” UNDER THE COMMAND OF REAR-ADMIRAL SIDNEY A. STAUNTON, WERE ORDERED TO UNITE WITH THE BATTLE- 
SHIP “IDAHO” 1N THE GULF OF MEXICO, AND A FORCE OF MARINES WAS SENT TO GUANTANAMO, CUBA, TO BE WITHIN STRIKING DISTANCE IF NEEDED 
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OT very long ago, I had a brilliant 
intuition concerning Irish humor. It 
came upon me in a flash of inspira- 
tion that the essence of Irish humor 
is that it is not humorous at all. It 
is simply the Irishman’s way of say- 
ing the thing in the best and 
directest manner possible. The scin- 
tillant effect comes from the quality 
ot his mind, and his power of thinking, feeling, and say- 
ing two wholly incompatible things at the same time. 

Yet I flatter myself when T say that it was I who 
had this inspiration. Rather it was forced on me by a 
lively and pathetic little old Irishman, who was 
wholly unconscious that he was saying anything out 
of the common. And I think that, for him, it was 
in all likelihood not out of the common. He looked 
as if he could do it all the time, and never even know 
it. The time was the festal day of the Hudson-Fulton 
celebration. The place was Grant’s Tomb, where was 
gathered a motley throng, eager to see the goodly 
showing of war-ships of all flags, the little high-pooped 
Half-Moon, the Clermont, and the rest. My little old 
Irishman was full of earnest enthusiasm. He was also 
short of stature. So 
he climbed on a_ bench 
and craned his little 
scrawny neck over the 
crowd only to be 
yanked down by a re- 
lentless big man in 
gray. He looked hurt, 
but said nothing, and, 
climbing up the stairs, 
tried to get on one of 
the stone ridges of the 
tomb; but another big 
man in gray again ab- 
stracted him. Then, 
sad but undaunted, he 
tried to’ mount’ the 
railings of Li Hung- 
Chang’s ginko tree; 
again a big man in 
gray grabbed — him. 
Then he gave up in de- 
spair, and, rather in 
sorrow than in anger, 
said, “ Ye can’t look at 
annything frum where 
ye can see it frum!” 
and faded into the 








crowd. 
That was some 
months ago. I have 


spent much time, dur- 
ing those months, try- 
ing to say the same 
thing in fewer or as 
few words; with the re- 
sult that I have come 
to the matured conclu- 
sion that this funny, 
pathetic Irishman had 
intuitively hit on the 
very best way possible 
of expressing a com- 
plex and difficult 
thought, and had done 
it without any con- 
sciousness of the feat 
. he was accomplishing. 

Another instance. 
This was at Neweastle, 
in County Down, under 
the lovely purple shad- 
ows of the Mourne 
Mountains. It was a holiday, and there was to be a 
consequent rearrangement of the evening trains, carry- 
ing excursionists back to their homes. The railway porter 
at Newcastle station studied the facts and hours, got 
the whole thing clear in his head, and, coming forth 
to the crowd on the platform, thus announced: “ The 
ten o'clock train “ll go at eleven o’clock to-night, and 
there'll be no last train!” That is what is usually 
ealled an Irish bull. It is really the result of an un- 
conscious genius, expressing a fact in the shortest 
possible way. Try it yourself, and see if you can come 
anywhere near it. 

Yet another instance, this time the expression of a 
social situation which we have all faced at one time 
or ,another, but, [ apprehend, without the advantage 
of Hibernian genius. Mr. Murphy and Mr.— 


Then Conall Cearnach 
here!” he answered. 


well, let us say, Mr. O’Flaherty, as this takes the 
story out of politics; and besides, I mean a different 
Murphy—well, the said gentlemen had had a falling 
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out, and the feud was taken up by their loyal spouses. 
It befell, however, that there was a ball at the County 
Assembly Rooms, and, by a curious accident, it like- 
wise befell that the two ladies indicated came a half- 
hour early to the ball, to find a wide untenanted 
space smiled down on by green flags and Gaelic mot- 
toes. These they surveyed for a time, with absorbed 
attention and studied oblivion of each other’s pres- 
ence, in a silence that could be felt. Finally, Mrs. 
O’Flaherty could stand it no longer. So, coming up 
to the other dame, she spoke thus, with a warm voice 
and an engaging smile: “And is that you, Mrs. 
Murphy? And how is Murphy? Not that I give-a- 
damn, but just for conversation!” 

Without question, that complies with Pope’s defini- 
tion: 
“ True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 


Here, then, in these three cases, the essence of Irish 
humor consists in the fact that it is not humorous at 
all, but simply the shortest and best possible way 
of saying something, attained by an inherent genius 
for feeling and thinking two things at once. There is 


took a head from under his cloak. “ Anluan is 
“ Nevertheless, I shall carve at the banquet!” 


always a thought, generally a double thought, in an 
Irish bull, so called; which is, perhaps, why Professor 
Mahaffy used to say, “The Irish bull is pregnant.” 
Always a double measure of thought. At least so 
I believed until the other day, when, on the upper 
West Side, I chanced to overhear a conversation be- 
tween two nursemaids, who had about them an at- 
mosphere of the County Kerry. They were wheeling 
perambulators, and one of them was one of those 
double-enders which represent a terrible shock to a 
father’s feelings when the doctor holds up two 
fingers and announces, “ Twins!” The maid who was 
wheeling only one babe was, nevertheless, courteously 
appreciative of the double charms of the other’s 
charges. She looked at them, admired them, chucked 
them under the chins, goo-goo-ed at them, and finally 
said; “Oh, the lovely little craytures! And do they 
both look alike?” 

To this moment I have a haunting suspicion that 
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she may have meant something uncommonly wise aid 
deep, and that the failure to discern it is a_shovt- 
coming of my own. Should any kind reader catch |fr 
thought, I should be glad to know of it. 


Yet these are modern frivolities, while my expressed’ 


intention is to write of Hibernian humor of ancient 
days; humor contemporary, in all likelihood, with 
satirical Horace and witty Lucian and the fantas- 
tical-comical author of The Golden Ass. 

The best of these ancient stories and in some ways 
the finest Irish story ever told, is found in the great 
Celtic manuscript entitled the Book of Leinster, and 
records the adventure of King MacDatho’s Pig. 

MacDathe was a famous king of Leinster, and his 
fortress-rath was in sight of the Wicklow hills. He 
had a hound named Ailbe, the like of which was not 
in all the kingdoms of Erin, so that the princes and 
warriors of Erin coveted it. Whether for hunting or 
keeping guard, never was there such a hound as Ailbe. 

So fierce was the longing of the princes and war- 
riors for the hound, that they sent embassies to Lein- 
ster to try to barter for it with the king; embassies 
frem the royal rath of Cruachan in Connaught, and 
from the great kingly rath of Emain ’neath the beech 
trees, in the heart of Ulad, in the north. And it be- 
fell that these two embassies arrived on the same day 
at the royal fort-rath of MacDatho, king of Leinster. 

MacDatho’s heart was disturbed within him, when 
he saw the two famous great embassies of the warriors 
of the. west and north, so that his queen, perturbed, 
asked him the cause of his gloom. But, said he, what 
will it profit me to tell it to you, for when was there 
ever wisdom or prudence in the heart of a woman? 
Nevertheless he told her, and she found in her heart. 
if not wisdom, yet guile and craft and strategy to 
bring him out of his perplexity. For she counselled 
him to promise the great hound to both, to the men 
of Connaught and to the men of Ulster, leaving them 
to settle it between them, for thus would Leinster be 
rid of many a foe. 

So MacDatho received the embassy of Connaught. 
the embassy of King Ailill and Queen Maeve, she that 
was bride to Conchobar, and then fled away from him 
to Ailill; and the men of Connaught offered MacDatho 
a thousand kine and a yoke of steeds and a chariot 
for the great dog; and he told them he would give th« 
hound to them for that. And then, in his seven-gated 
great rath, and in his hall, MacDatho heard the am- 
hassadors of Ulster, and they offered him flocks and 
herds for the hound; and he promised Ailbe to them 
for that. So MacDatho made a banquet for the ambas- 
sadors, the men of Connaught and the men of Ulster, 
and they sat down together. And on the long, heavily 
burdened tables of the banquet were many bodies of 
sheep and oxen; but chiefest was the pig of MacDatho, 
for three hundred cows had fed it with the best of 
their milk for seven years. so that the like of it had 
never been seen in Erin. 

“That pig looks good!” said Conchobar, king of 
Emain. 

“Of a truth it does,” answered Ailill of Cruachan 
“but how shall it be carved, O Conchobar ?” . 

“What more simple than that in this hall—where 
sit the glorious heroes of Erin,” cried Bricriu of the 
sharp tongue, the most quarrelsome man in Erin! 
“to each man his share, according to his fights and 
deeds; but before the shares are distributed, more 
than one rap on the nose will have been given and 
taken!” 

“So be it!” said Ailill of Connaught. 

“Tt is fair!” said Conchobar, for we have with us 
our best warriors, the defence of our frontiers against 
the men of Erin!” 

Then Cet, son of Maga, great among the warriors 
of Connaught, arose in his place at the table, and pro- 
claimed that he should have the right to carve the 
milk-fed pig. But Angus, son of Danger Arm, of the 
men of Ulster rose to dispute it, saying that he him- 
self should carve. 

“Who is this?” said Cet, “ and how comes he by his 
name? Do you not know that it was I that beat your 
father, casting a javelin at him, and piercing his arm, 
so that-they call him Danger Arm to this day? How, 
then, are you the better man?” 

So Angus sat down abashed. But Eogan rose, from 
among the warriors of Ulster, and said that he should 
carve at the banquet. : 

“Who is this?” said Cet; “this man with the one 
eye? Is not this Eogan that I fought against, and 
sent a strong, great javelin against him, piercing his 
eye, so that he is half-blind to this day? How.can he 
claim to be the better man?” 

The Munremur of Ulster arose, and said that he 
should carve the pig. 

“Who is this?” said Cet; “is not this Munremur, 
whose eldest son I slew, and he could not defend him 
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ainst me?” So Munremur sat down abashed in his 

ace at the table. 

Then Mend, son of.Crutches, rose and said that he 
should carve at the king’s banquet. 

“Who is this?” said Cet. “Is it not Mend, whose 
father I fought and pierced his legs with a javelin, so 
that he limps to this day? How is he the better 
man?” 

Then Celtecar, son of Uteecar, rose, he who came 
from the mouth of the Quoile and the fort by the 
rushy reaches of the river. 

“Who is this,” said Cet, “this brave warrior of 
Ulster? Is it not he that I fought and wounded in 
the thigh, so that he limps in his walk and goes halt- 
ing?” 

Then up rose Cuscraid, speaking huskily, and said 
that he, as bravest of the warriors of Ulster, should 
‘arve at MacDatho’s banquet. 

“ Who is this,” asked Cet; “and why does he speak 
huskily so that the warriors cannot hear him? Is not 
this Cuseraid? And did I not fight him, sending an 
arrow against him, and piercing him through the 
throat, so that he speaks huskily even now? How is 
he the better man?” 

There was a stir about the doorway, and in strode 
Conall Cearnach, of the warriors of Ulster, his arm 
covered with his red cloak. And as he entered, Cet of 
Connaught was boasting, saying that he should carve, 
for not one of the warriors of Ulster was fit to stand 
against him. 

Then Conall Cearnach stood and looked at him, and 
the eyes of Cet fell before the eyes of Conall. 

“Who is this,” asked Conall, ‘that boasts himself 
to be the better man, and how can he claim it while I 
am here? Have [ not fought in the armies of Ulster, 
so that never a day nor a night passed that I did not 
slay an enemy? Ever since I first bore a weapon and 
learned to fight and to combat, not often have I lacked 
the head of a Connaught man for my pillow in the 
evening!” 

“T confess it!” said Cet. “Conall, thou art a 
greater warrior than J. Nevertheless, if Anluan of 
Connaught were here. you would not dare to carve at 
this table. 

Then Conall Cearnach rose in his seat, and took a 
head from under his cloak, where he had it grasped 
by the long hair in his hand. ‘ Anluan is here!” he 
answered. ‘ Nevertheless, I shall carve at the ban- 
quet!” 

Fain would I stay to recount the great and bloody 
combat between the strong. valiant warriors of Erin, 
and to relate how the Ulstermen triumphed and the 
Connaught men fled; likewise, how the great hound 
Ailbe pursued after the chariot of Ailill, king of Con- 
naught, and caught the axle in his teeth, holding on 
until Aillil hacked the head of the hound from its 
body; and how, even then, the hound’s jaws kept fast 
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“Ye can’t look at annything 
frum where ye can see it frum |” 


hold of the axle; but space forbids; therefore, I 
must here terminate the true tragedy of MacDatho’s 
pig. 

Ossian, the tuneful son of Finn MacCool, the per- 
fect poet whose name has echoed down through seven- 
teen centuries, besides being a poet was something of 
a humorist too, There still remains a poem attributed 
to golden-tongued Ossian which is worthy of a place 
among the great humoresques of the world. 

Very amusingly, Ossian takes as the target of his 
humor his own mighty father, Finn MacCool, and his 
own tuneful self. He relates the adventures of Finn 
at a great race-meet in the plain of Munster, and tells, 
with infinite zest, how Finn won the great race of the 
day, and how the king of Munster presented him with 
a coal-black steed as a reward of his horsemanship. 
Finn, like the genuine Lrishman he was, must needs 
try the big black horse, and so he set forth westward 
toward the ocean, and galloped his new horse along 








the great white strand at Tralee, on the Kerry head- 
land. Then he turned south, toward Killarney’s lakes, 
stopping at every inn to boast of his steed and 
sample the local brew. 

So it befell that Finn, and Ossian who accompanied 
him, being at sundown among the purple hills about 
Killarney, entered a certain carpeted vale, wherein 
they saw a strange habitation that, for all their hunt- 
ing of the red deer on these hills, they had never seen 
or heard of before. They came to the deor and halted 
in sudden horror; for there, at the right side of the 
entrance, sat twelve headless men; while at the left 
side were ranged in a grewsome row their missing 
heads. 

Nor was this all; for Finn and Ossian, compelled 
by magical foree to enter the hall of doom, were 
presently witnesses of a dire and dreadful match of 
bowls, wherein the headless men played against one 
another, rolling the loose heads along the floor. Such 
was their horror, that Finn and Ossian presently 
swooned away. 

When morning dawned, the warrior poet and his 
wise old father, to their infinite wonder, found them- 
selves lying on the purple heather of the hillside, their 
horses browsing tranquilly near by; while of the weird 
house and its inhabitants there was not a trace. Only 
in their heads there was a strange feeling, compounded 
of numbness and of pain. 

Thus with charm and fancy does famed Ossian de 
seribe “the morning after the night before”; leaving 
it to us to divine whether he and his father went back 
to those inns, to seek medicine for their strange 
malady. 

Have you ever heard of the modern Irishman who, 
when reproached with his childless state, boldly 
affirmed that “it was hereditary in his family to have 
no children”? He did not know it, but he was only 
parodying a far finer saying of a far greater Hibernian, 
namely King Brian of Munster, he of the Boruma 
tribute. 

Brian, like earlier Alfred of England, fought for 
long years against the Danes. Once he had lost al 
most everything and was went up in the forests of 
Clare, when his brother Mahon came to him, begging 
him to surrender to the black Norsemen, lest the land 
should be altogether destroyed. 

Brian magnificently replied that this was no good 
counsel; for it was not natural for him or his clan 
to submit to insult and contempt; for neither his father 
nor his grandfather had ever surrendered or submitted 
to insult; therefore he concluded that it was not 
hereditary in his family to surrender. But if he fought 
the black Norsemen, he would either conquer them or 
die; and he did not fear death, for his father had died, 
and his grandfather before him, and their fathers’ 
fathers. Therefore he concluded that it was hereditary 
in his family to die, 





The Lighter Side of the Stock Exchange 


By George Jean Nathan 








‘| to my care and guidance by the 
editor of one of the metropolitan 
| newspapers a French banker who 
fy) was visiting New York for the sole 
Ni and curious purpose of getting 


SS? financial institutions. The French- 
7 — man had any number of letters of 
introduction to American bankers, but for various 
reasons preferred to look things over in the company 
of one who was not engaged in his own line of work. 
Very naturally, the first institution ef which he de- 
sired “impressions” was the Stock Exchange. He 
had heard so very much about the wickedness of Wall 
Street and Wall Street men, he said, that he thought he 
would like to get an idea of how the latter acted under 
normal circumstances. He did not care to be intro- 
duced to them, because he believed ‘‘ impressions ” 
would be more accurate and valuable if the men 
heing inspected were not aware that they were being 
inspected. 

It was the day before the Fourth of July, and, as 
we stepped into the visitors’ gallery, there burst on 
our ears a racket as of Hades on election night. 
Moving close to the rail and looking down on the 
trading-floor, the French banker beheld between three 
and four hundred brokers playing leap-frog amid 
shouts of laughter, setting off surreptitious firecrackers 
and exploding small paper torpedoes, playing catch 
with one another’s hats, indulging in all sorts of 
boyish horse-play, and otherwise disporting themselves 
after the fashion of happy school youngsters during 
recess. The Frenchman loked on in wonder and 
surprise. 

“And what ees thees?” he asked. 

“This is the Stock Exchange,’ I reassured him. 

“And what are those?” he inquired further, point- 
ing down to the surging crowd of brokers. He was 
evidently not quite sure of his eyes. : 

“ Those,” I answered, “are the traders.” 

The banker hesitated a moment. Then a grin spread 
over his dark features. “ Ah,” he said, ‘now I see! 
Some wan has. been keeding me.” 

There are undoubtedly many persons like the 
French banker, who, having heard much about the 
alleged malicious malefactions of Wall Street and its 
people, might readily come to believe that ‘‘ some one 
had been kidding them”. if they chanced to be on the 
Stock Exchange balcony during such sportive, times as . 
the particular one indicated. The day before Inde- 
pendence Day is only one of many such, for, although 
on such special occasions finance becomes especially 
gay in spirit, rarely a day goes by that does not 
register at least one little broker prank to sharpen 
the edge and appetite of dull trading care. The 





Stock Exchange is probably the best-natured, best- 
humored business institution in America. It has not 
infrequently been referred to as the House of Practical 
Jckes and Practising Jokers. And, without fear of 
superlatives, it may be set down that when finance 
starts out in its campaign of fun, all the other pranks 
of all the other business worlds put together cannot 
approximate the Wall Street result. 

Each of the holidays is made the occasion of 
elaborate fun, but many of the best pranks have their 
genesis extemporaneously. The fun of finance knows 
no regular dates. It was not so very long ago, for 
instance, that the brokers sent word to the venerable 
chairman of the Exchange that they desired him to 
call a five minutes’ cessation of trade in order that 
they might present him with a token of their regard 
and esteem. Highly flattered, the chairman declared 
the recess, and three brokers stepped forth, bearing a 
huge bouquet of flowers. Holding up his hand for 
silence, one of the brokers made a nice little speech 
of presentation, and concluded by handing over to the 
chairman the bulky nosegay. Business was resumed 
as usual, but a moment later was again interrupted 
by a shout of dismay from the chairman’s quarters. 
The bouquet that had been presented to the official 
had been liberally sprinkled with a decidedly malodor- 
ous fluid. About once a week a crowd of brokers 
decide that the time is ripe for a speech. It does not 
matter what the speech may be about or who makes 
it—a speech must be forthcoming! Accordingly, 
some quiet broker is pounced upon, is elevated upon a 
trading-post, and is ordered to begin. And_ before 
the brokers let him down the speaker has probably 
discoursed in the most acceptable elocutionary man- 
ner on anything from the advantage of smoking mild 
tobacco to the agility of the Hippodrome mermaids. 
No one ever loses his temper on the Exchange—with 
safety. Once let a broker show signs of displeasure, 
and he is “in for it.” Hence the universal acceptance 
of everything in good spirit on the trading-floor. 

“Hat days” are two of the chief annual celebra- 
tions on the Exchange. The first of these days occurs 
on the 15th of June and the second on the 15th of 
September. As the reader has probably guessed al- 
ready, the casus belli is in the first instance a derby, 
and in the second a Panama. On the former hat 
day, the brokers on the Stock Exchange, as well as on 
the other exchanges and the curb-market, form them- 


selves into a so-called wrecking committee, the duty- 
of which is to demolish any lingering derbies that * 


perchance may be disclosed on the floor. On the latter 
hat day, the process is simply reversed. On one occa- 
sion, several years ago, the Stock Exchange warfare 
against the recalcitrant straw hats was waged to the 
tune of a grind-organ that had been smuggled into 
the trading area. Not satisfied with a mere grind- 
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ergan, the spirit of financial fun more recently 
wheeled a piano on the Exchange floor so that the 
sport might not be without its melodious accompani 
nent, 

In the matter of what are known on the Exchange 
as big jokes, there is probably none more deserving 
of being listed here than that of “ The Great Luncheon 
Party.” Several winters ago there was a broker on 
the Exchange who was notorious for the zeal with 
which he looked after the clasp of his pocketbook. 
Although he was not at all averse from accepting 
cigars, cigarettes, drinks, and meals gratis from his 
fellow brokers, he evidenced a most remarkable dis- 
inclination in the matter of making reciprocal 
purchases. The brokers decided that something had 
to be done. It was initially planned to get up a large 
luncheon party at the Exchange Luncheon Club, invite 
the penurious member, and, subsequently, cause the 
check for the. party to be handed to him. After due 
deliberation, however, it was concluded that this 
would never do. ‘“ He would refuse to settle and we 
‘vould have to pay the bill.” was the argument. Heads 
were put together and at last the plan wes matured. 
Several of the brokers went to the member and 
showed him a long strip of paper on which various 
sums of money ranging from fifty to one hundred 
dollars were recorded after different members’ names. 
It was explained to him that a collection was being 
taken up for the compilation of a book on “ The 
Prominent Members of the Stock Exchange.” Fifty 
dollars, the brokers said. assured a page in the book, 
while one hundred dollars covered the cost of a half- 
tone in addition to the printed page. Intermediate 


‘amounts were supposed to vary according to the rela 
‘tive amount of “decorative work” desired on the 


write-up page. ‘The word “prominent” got in its 


‘deadly work and the broker subscribed one hundred 


dollars. Three days later the amount was duly col- 
lected, and on the day after that the broker was in- 
vited to attend a luncheon to be given in the Exchange 
building. “The plans for the bock are to be dis 
cussed and settled upon then and there,” he was told. 
Fifteen brokers sat’around the. festive board. They 
ate, talked. and made merry. Finally, when all the 
edibles had been consumed and deliciously long Ha- 
vanas ‘had been lighted, the broker who had sub- 
scribed his one hundred dollars wanted to know more 
about “ that book.” The spokesman rapped for silence. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “I believe I echo the thoughts 
of every one of’ vou when I thank our fellow broker, 
Mr. X,-for his kindness to us. Reading maketh a 
full man, but not when man is hungry. Hence the 
fat luncheon in place of the book. Mr. X, one and all 
we thank you.” And Mr. X was enough of a sports- 
man to keep his chagrin to himself. But he never 
* borrowed ” cigars afterward. 


















































































PUBLIC SENTIMENT HAS PROVED STRONGER THAN 


LAW 


IN FIVE STATES, ONE OF WHICH, ALABAMA, HAS 


ALREADY MODIFIED HER PROHIBITORY LAW, PASSED ONLY TWO YEARS AGO, WHILE TENNESSEE MAY FOLLOW SUIT 


ROQETER two years’ trial prohibition 
sea has been officially declared a failure 
\Y in two of the five Southern States 
which sought to drive out the liquor 
% traffic by State-wide  prohibitory 
laws. Elected on a_ local-option 
platform, Governor Emmet O’Neal, 
of Alabama, in his initial message 
denounced prohibition, which the 
people year refused to incorporate into their 
constitution, and secured from the Legislature a new 
enactment permitting any county, upon petition, to 
vote the saloon or dispensary in or out. The larger 
cities of the State have called elections immediately 
in order to test the sentiments of the public. Retiring- 
Governor M. R. Patterson, of Tennessee, in his last 
message, declared that the law has not only proved a 
failure, but that it has had a bad effect upon the people 
of the State. He recommends its appeal so far as it 
applies to the three largest cities—Memphis, Nash- 
ville, and Chattanooga. Only the peculiar complexion 
of the State government, with a Republican Governor, 
Hooper, a Democratic State Senate, the Fusionists in 
control of the House, and partisan polities rather than 
the welfare of the people the main object, throws any 
doubt on the action of the Legislature. 

Georgia, Mississippi, and North Carolina will retain 
the present laws, though conditions in those States are 
little better than in Alabama and Tennessee. 

Prohibition in the South is a failure, not only be- 
cause it does not prohibit, but because it is breeding 
a defiance of law and has set up in the place of 
licensed saloons illegal dispensers of liquor. Not only 
has prohibition, as a general rule, failed to improve 
conditions that existed under the local-option system, 
but it has wiped out the reforms accomplished under 
the latter plan and has nullified the good effects of 
regulation wherever it existed. 

Unquestionably the chief reason for the enactment 
of prohibitory laws tn the South has been the negro. 
Give the average Southern negro enough of the chemi- 
cal compound sold to him as whiskey, and he is likely 
to prove criminal and dangerous where he had been 
peaceful and industrious. The complaint against the 
saloon in many parts of the South was well founded, 
for in many towns. especially in the “* black belt,” the 
saloons became schools of vice, and to them were 
directly traced a great portion of the crimes against 
women. Tltis class of saloon merited the sternest regu- 
lation if not entire abolition. 

Local option had been gaining ground in the South 
for twenty-five years, and where the people voted on 
the question at fair elections there was general satis- 
faction and the law was enforced. These laws were en- 
forced because the people favored them, and the illicit 
seller did not dare operate in defiance of public senti- 
ment. The compulsory State-wide laws are not, and 
cannot be, enforced, because they are without the 
moral support of the citizen. 

Under the loeal-option system nearly every town 
and city in the South having less than 15,000 voted 
“dry.” The proportion among counties prior to the 
‘prohibition wave” was more than ten “dry” coun- 
ties to each “ wet” one. 

But restriction and regulation had been left practi- 
cally untried by the States. Besides the general 
statutes prohibiting the sale of liquor to minors, some 
purely local acts affecting a particular town, and 
some experiments with the dispensary system, there 
had been little done. So the States took a long step 
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By R. E. Pritchard 


when they sought to enforce prohibition by a single 
act. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the only good effects 
that prohibition has exerted have been in the way of 
regulation. Since the passage of the State-wide 
measures, all sales of liquor have been contrary to 
law, of course, and in every State there exist towns 
and cities where the saloons are wide open. Yet in 

















Governor Emmet O’Neal, of Alabama, who has in- 
duced the Legislature to modify the prohibitory law 


these very places the authorities have, where they de- 
sired, wiped out the “ dive.” enforcing the law on the 
criminal classes without disturbing those places which 
appealed to the patronage of the better element. In 
other words, certain cities have taken advantage of 
the prohibition law to enforce the very restriction 
that their Legislature had never provided. 

Georgia, the first of the Southern States to adopt 
statutory prohibition of the sale and manufacture of 
liquor, became “dry ” on January 1, 1908. In Ala- 
bama, Mississippi. and North Carolina similar laws 
took effect one year later. Tennessee was six months 
behind, the act prohibiting the sale becoming effective 
on July 1, 1909, and the act prohibiting the manu- 
facture of intoxicants on January 1, 1910. North 
Carolina was the only State in which the people voted 
on the question, and in Tennessee the Governor vetoed 
the measures only to have them passed . over his 
protest. 


These laws went into effect when the greater pari 
of this territory was actually free from saloons and 
the traffic practically confined to the cities. Let us sec 
the effects in detail. 

There are three methods employed to evade the 
laws and these are common to all the States: 

First, and the most open, is the ‘“‘ near-beer ” saloon, 
which pays city and State licenses. It does business 
in some States by express statutory provision, and in 
the others under the general revenue laws. “ Near 
beer” is a distinct product of prohibition. It is sup 
posed to be non-alcoholic, but it looks like beer ani 
tastes like beer. In most instances it is beer. Som: 
of the saloons sold “near beer” at first, but they 
gradually substituted the real article. From that 
point to the sale of whiskey was a natural develop 
ment. In some of the smaller communities “ nea: 
beer ” is still sold, but in very few. The heads of 
three of the largest breweries which supply the South 
are authorities for the statements that they have not 
manufactured a drop of “near beer” in a year. 

The “club” is the second method and the one 
generally employed where conflict with the authorities 
is anticipated. Incorporated under the laws of the 
States for “social,” “educational,” and other pur- 
poses, it has been the merest subterfuge. It is sup- 
posed to have a bona fide elective membership which 
gives each member the right to maintain a locker in 
which he is supposed to keep his own drinks for his 
own use. But these are mainly suppositions. Al- 
most any one can obtain a‘ ‘membership ecard,” and 
in many instances the ordinary visitor can buy all he 
pleases without formality. Few of the clubs live up 
to the laws, whose very provisions prevent the authori- 
ties from getting evidence unless the ‘‘ members” lay 
aside all caution. The strictness with which the 
rules are enforced depends only on the attitude of 
the police. 

The third class includes the “ blind tiger” and _ the 
“ boot:legger,” both admittedly doing business without 
color of law. In a great many of the cities the “ tiger ” 
is located in a back room or on the upper floor in thie 
business section. Public sentiment supports these 
resorts in many places; in others it seems at least 
probable that the authorities must know of their 
existence. The “ boot-legger” thrives on the lowest 
class of trade; he is found in the alleys of the cities 
and going among his “regular customers” in the 
country. He carries with him a few bottles of whiskey 
and often some beer, or simply acts as “runner” for 
some more established dealer. 

A method of selling liquor which does not violate 
the law, but has served in equal measure to nullify 
it, is the mail-order system, which is protected by 
interstate commerce. Its growth and its effect upon 
the people in the country districts is no smal! 
evil, for which the prohibition laws are largely re- 
sponsible. 

Absolute defiance of the law by means of wide-open 
saloons, which exists in nearly all of the largest 
cities, can scarcely be classed as an evasion. It is 
simply a case of public sentiment being stronger than 
action of Legislatures. This is not confined to the 
cities on whom the abolition of saloons was forced, 
but it seems to have been infectious, for many towns, 
large and small, which voluntarily assumed _prohibi- 
tion, are equal offenders. So long as they were regu- 
lated by laws of their own choosing they were satis- 
tied to be law-observing, but the joke of prohibition 
seems to have been such a good one that.many of 
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A wholesale liquor-house in the centre of Chattanooga, which 
did a large business unmolested in spite of the prohibitory law 
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The outfit of a Mississippi “ boot-legger”” who peddled his wares in 
country places. The vender, a negro, would not stand for his picture 














om are laughing at the statutes equally as vigorously 

; those that did not vote “ dry.” 

Georgia authorized the sale of “near beer” upon 
the payment of $200 to the State and such sum as the 
municipalities should assess. In 1910 the Legislature 
limited the sale of this prohibition beverage to towns 
of 3,000 or over, but this act remains the cloak for 
wholesale violations of the law. 

In Savannah the saloons operate to-day just as 
openly as they did before the law was passed. They 
have neither disguised their business nor changed 
their methods. That city so freely defied the law 
that the Governor of Georgia threatened to call out 
troops to close the saloons, but he did not do so. In 
this connection it should be noted that the larger 
seaport cities of the South are as one in their con- 
tempt for the State-wide statutes. 

Atlanta, the capital, divides its liquor traffic. The 
‘near-beer”’ saloons sell genuine beer openly and 
freely. In fact, after the passage of the law the city 
authorities found that they could not enforce it, 
and were practically compelled to agree to the com- 
promise which permits uninterrupted sale of beer 
on payment of the taxes to city and State. The sale 
of whiskey is limited to the “clubs,” of which there 
are dozens. Many of the “social clubs” actually pay 
a profit. A man who put $25 into the capital stock 
of one is authority for the statement that he re- 
ceives a dividend of more than twice that amount 
each month! This, of course, comes from sales out- 
side the “membership,” including bell-boys and run- 
ners of various kinds. 

In Augusta the saloons are wide open, “clubs” 
thriving, and even wholesalers shipping whiskey. 
Macon makes no pretence of being “dry,” and Rome. 
which voluntarily voted out saloons, has her easy 
methods of supplying drinks. Conditions in Bruns- 
wick, Columbus, and a dozen other smaller places that 
ousted the saloons are but little better. 

There were but three large cities retaining saloons 
when the Alabama prohibitory law went into effect: 
Montgomery, Mobile, and Selma. A year before State- 
wide prohibition was enacted, Birmingham, the chief 
city, had voted out liquor. While Alabama was under 
prohibition the saloons in Birmingham flourished 
without hindranee. A detective agency recently re- 
ported to a Citizens Committee: 

“The wholesale liquor dealers have been selling to 
the retail trade in large quantities, and hauling same 
through the public streets of Birmingham openly, 
no pretence being made to hide or secrete their goods. 
. .. Blind tigers have passed out, and we have right 
here in our midst again full-fledged open saloons, 

















A wide-open saloon on the main street of 
Chattanooga, which. did business unmolested 


regardless of our rigid laws against them. At these 
places you can buy any kind of drinks, mixed or 
otherwise, served right over the counter, as they did 
in former days.” 

On the strength of this report one hundred and five 
warrants were returned by the grand jury. 

In Mobile the conditions were about the same as 
in Savannah. Montgomery, the capital of the State, 
sold liquor as openly as possible, and current issues 
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of daily papers published as a joke the complaint of 
a visiting official that he could not buy a “ soft drink ” 
at one of the “soft-drink” stands he visited; the 
drinks were all “hard.” The Decaturs, Selma, Bes- 
semer, and a dozen other cities and towns furnished 
similar examples. 

Mississippi and North Carolina are the two South- 
ern States without any very large cities such as Sa- 
vannah, Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, etc., and in these two States there seems 
to be a much greater desire to enforce the laws. 
Vicksburg, a Mississippi River city of 20,000, has al- 
ways been a “ wide-open” community, and liquor is 
being openly sold there in much the same manner as 
prior to the passage of the State-wide law. Injunc- 
tion proceedings, instituted at the request of Governor 
Noel, to collect the civil penalties for vivlation of the 
laws and to close the saloons, are now pending. 
Judge Mounger, in the criminal branch of the circuit 
court, recently specifically instructed the grand jury 
to indict open saloons. The grand jury reported that 
it was “ unable to find suflicient evidence,” though the 
bar in a leading hotel has been running day and night, 
and a dozen or more places on Washington Street are 
selling liquor without any pretence of secrecy. 

In Jackson recently three hundred indictments were 
brought in, mostly for illicit retailing. The fines 
imposed amounted to nearly $7,000, the bulk of which 
was paid by “blind tigers.” These “blind tigers ” 
are raided occasionally by city and county officers, and 
the dealers seem to pay cheerfully. The Jackson 
police court imposed fines amounting to $3,000 against 
illicit retailers in December. All the “ blind-tiger ” 
runner seems to fear is jail sentence, and, if that is 
likely to be imposed, by the time the case comes 
to trial on appeal the witnesses have often disap- 
peared. 

The same conditions apply to Meridian, Greeneville. 
Biloxi, and Gulfport. In the smaller towns the en- 
forcement is more stringent. 

Natchez, one of the principal river cities, gets the 
bulk of her liquor from Vidalia, Louisiana, just 
across the Mississippi. A so-called express company 
maintains an office in Natchez, accepts telegraph 
orders for liquor, and supplies the same in an amaz- 
ingly short time. Governor Noel confiscated several 
thousands of dollars’ worth of liquor about eighteen 
months ago, but the business has been resumed and 
claims protection under the interstate commerce laws. 

When Mississippi adopted prohibition there were 
but six “wet” counties in the State, but the spread 
of “blind tigers” and “ boot-leggers” has made the 
sale of liquor comman in every county. 

In the few years during which local option really 
existed in North Carolina the majority of the larger 
cities, including Asheville, Charlotte, Raleigh, Dur- 
ham, and Greensboro, voted out the saloon. When the 
law went into effect there were but six cities in the 
State having more than 5,000 people in which the 
liquor traffic was permitted. Yet, under prohibition, 
some of the cities which voluntarily ousted the saloon 
furnish glaring examples of non-enforcement and the 
law’s failure. 

The “near-beer ” saloon is licensed in North Caro- 
lina, but the present Legislature promised to abolish 
it, as it is more difficult to control than the saloon. 
And it must be said here that North Carolina, in a 
greater degree than any other State, is taking steps 
to make prohibition prohibit, if the Legislature can 
work that wonder. . 

Wilmington, the seaport city, is practically wide 
open and the State-wide advocates admit they are 
helpless there. 

In the city of Charlotte, “dry” under local option, 
“clubs” have practically taken the place of the 
saloons, and but little difference can be seen. Recently 
a bona fide club of good standing, and one of the few 
not organized to evade the law, was indicted for hand- 
ling its members’ beer. Since whiskey need not be 
mixed in handling, but can be kept in the lockers 
of the members, the sale of this was not concerned. 
The club was convicted in the lower court, but the 
Supreme Court reversed the decision and the law- 
evading “clubs” all over the State have profited 
thereby. The Legislature is expected to take steps 
to regulate the clubs. 

Asheville, another city that voted out the saloon, 
offers plenty of drink to all who come. 

Greensboro, Durham, and the other cities patronize 
the whiskey mail-order houses and local “ clubs,” and 
avoid much friction with the laws. 

“The most injurious effect of prohibition in North 
Carolina,” says an authority, “has been to put a 
premium on the use of strong liquor, especially the 
‘blind tigers’’ devilish concentrates, and to promote, 


alarmingly, the sale of cocaine among the negroes. The 
latter is a new and alarming problem.” 
Three Tennessee cities, Memphis, Nashville, and 


Chattanooga, and the mining town of La Follette, were 
the only places in which liquor could be sold when the 
prohibition law became effective. 

Memphis paid not the slightest attention to the 
law, and the saloons boasted that “the key was 
thrown away when this place was built.” In Nashville 
the law was gracefully evaded at first, but to-day 





every saloon is open. Immediately after the prohibi 
tion laws went into effect Chattanooga tried the 
“club” system, but this was quickly abandoned for 
the wide-open saloon which did business under the 
guise of selling “near beer.” Except for occasional 
arrests the saloons did business openly, selling all 
kinds of drinks, and paying taxes to city, county, and 
State as “delinquents.” Chattanooga, before prohibi- 
tion, had a model excise law which limited the num 

















Malcolm Rice Patterson, ex-Governor of Tennessee, 
who denounced the prohibitory law in his last message 


ber of saloons to sixty-seven, and provided the most 
thorough regulation. Under prohibition the number 
quickly doubled, and remains at that figure. 


In February over two hundred indictments were 


returned by the grand jury against retailers and 
wholesalers on the charge of selling whiskey. These 
indictments were based on a recent decision of the 


Tennessee Supreme Court which makes possession of 
a Federal liquor license prima facie evidence of guilt. 
A larger part of the retailers immediately pleaded 
guilty and were fined, the jail sentences being sus 
pended in most cases. The saloons have not closed 
and the sale of beer has not been interfered with, and 
the policy now in vogue in Atlanta promises to be 
followed there. 

The wholesalers, who have not closed their doors 
since the law became effective, intend to fight the 
indictments. It is claimed that the whiskey is shipped 
to Rossville, Georgia, a suburb, and thence to its 
destination, thereby becoming interstate commerce. 
The authorities are inclined to believe that these ship- 
ments to Rossville are, as a matter of fact, only a 
pleasing bit of fiction. 

A number of the wholesale hottses and practically 
all the saloons are doing business at the same places 
and, to all outward appearances, under the same con- 
ditions as in the days of license. 

The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
just issued, shows that there were 846 licenses issued 
to Alabama retail liquor-dealers in the past year, 
18 to wholesalers, 246 to malt-liquor retailers. In 
Georgia there were 1,185 retail liquor-dealers, 36 
wholesalers, and 652 malt-liquor dealers. Mississippi 
had 394 dealers in malt liquors, 477 retail liquor- 
dealers, and 7 wholesalers. North Carolina had 411 
retail and 4 wholesale liquor-dealers, and 791 malt- 
liquor dealers. But Tennessee tops the list with 
2,066 retail liquor-dealers, 100 wholesalers, and 1,008 
malt-liquor dealers. 

It is not astonishing that the answer of the ob- 
servant citizen of the prohibition States to the in- 
quiry concerning the effects of the law is a quotation 
from the late John J. Ingalls: 

“The prohibitionists have their prohibition, and 
are happy; the whiskey men have their whiskey, and 
are contented; so that we have here a happy family.” 

With the exampies of these five States before them 
both Florida and Missouri last year refused to adopt 
State-wide prohibition. This year two other States 
will probably vote on the question, as the Legislatures 
of Texas and Arkansas propose to submit prohibition 
to popular vote during the spring and summer. 





OF old—the jungle with its myriad eyes, 

Its furtive eyes, keen-watching flakes of fire; 
Deep in the gloom a flash of crimson dies; 
Panting in bliss, sun-swathed, the lizard lies; 
Untamed, the floods of Chagres fall and rise 

On slime-flecked coats. of: mail that guard his mire. 


Now,—may the captive Chagres writhe and rage, 
Strain at his leash, hurl his brown length in wrath; 
Portalled with rock and stone and earth his cage; 


Panama 


By Charlotte W. Thurston 


By monolith and welded steel his path. 
No more Culebra’s laugh rings out disdain 
Where pigmy buckets gnaw his shivering wall; 
With dredge and drill, with crusher and with crane, 

The mocking Titan quivers to his fall. 
Gatun is echoing Pedro Miguel’s call, 
While Miraflores whispers,—lock and lake, 
Whose masonries the mighty pathway pave,— 
* From lonely eons wake, Pacific, wake, 
The bride awaits thee—the Atlantic’s wave!” 




















































































an in the Bottle 


By Victor Rousseau 
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Will Sharpe, whose boat was nearest, saw the liner loom out of the mists 


CAN’T vouch for the truth of this, 
for I got it from Tony, the Amer- 
ican-born Portuguese, who had left 
the sea to go truck-farming, thus 
giving his whole past life the lie, 
as one might say. As for the letter 
he claimed Jim Waters sent, he said 
it was lent or lost; anyway, he 
‘hadn't it to show. But Tony had 
been Jim Waters’s friend, and if he lied there was no 
one in Marribone to disprove his story. Only I must 
quote Will Sharpe’s words to me: 

* Nobody in Marribone looked down on Jim. He was 
a good fisherman and never idle. Him and Tony were 
friends and shared a boat. Tony’s been queer since 
Jim was drowned last year; he never went out no 
more.” 

It must have been eight years afttr Captain Quibley 
and his girl Nora were lost off the Banks, Tony told 
ine, circumstantially enough, before the thought of 
them began t6 trouble Jim Waters. 

Folks had been fair grieved when the Gloucester fleet 
brought back the news to Marribone. But that was 
all in the day’s work, and there’s no codfisherman 
worth his bait but looks to the day when he’ll be lying 
peaceably fathoms down under the green water instead 
of mouldering beneath the grass, with no room to 
stretch his legs and no sight of the waves rippling 
over the glass roof of his bedroom. Nobody had 
thought overmuch of Quibley, nor yet of the girl, 
though they were sorry enough to learn the news. The 
captain had wanted a boy powerfully, and after his 
woman died he tried to make a boy out of Nora. 
Thirteen she was when Quibley’s boat went down. All 
round the fleet was fishing in the fog, and Will Sharpe, 
whose boat was the nearest, saw the liner loom up out 
of the mists, heard the slap and the crunch, and saw 
Quibley’s helm go careening under. The liner came to 
and lowered a boat, but it was like searching for a 
bone in a fish-ball, and pretty soon Sharpe heard the 
screws churning as she continued her course eastward. 

So that was the end of Captain Quibley and Nora. 
Folks blamed the dead man for having taken his 
daughter. That was no work for a girl. But Quibley 
had the devil’s temper and nobody had cared to mind 
his business for him. Moreover they had always held 
themselves to be better than Marribone folks, and 
none of the fishermen’s wives had much use for the 
captain when he let his girl run wild along the coast 
in boy’s clothes and took her to the Banks. So when 
they didn’t come back they just faded out of recollec- 
tion, having no kith nor kin to mourn them. 

The only person who grieved was Jim Waters. He’d 
toted Nora on his knees when she was small, and since 
nobody had ever told him to stop he’d gone ‘on doing 
it. It never entered Jim’s head that she was any- 
thing but a kind of pretty boy, sitting there in her 
kid’s overalls, with her hair short and curly and her 
hands sealy from fish. She meant to grow up to be 
a boy, as her father intended. But you can’t cheat 
nature, and nature came back upon Jim years after- 
ward. Jim had been almost the captain’s only friend 
in Marribone, and nobody thought any more of him 
than of Quibley, according to Tony. Quibley would 
often say to Jim that some day he calculated to fade 
away and nobody would miss him. Nobody would 
have cared if he had done so, and when his end came 
nobody did care but Jim, and how much he cared he 
didn’t let people know, either. 

After that Jim had no friends at all, save Tony. He 
gave up his beat. he said (though Will Sharpe denied 
this) and went to work for the Portuguese. Nobody 





knew why; nobody knew that he was grieving for the 
captain and the little girl. 


If he had told folks they 





might have tried to discourage him. Perhaps he 
couldn’t have told, being, like most fishermen, quick- 
thinking but mighty slow in his speech. Jim grew 
more and more shiftless than ever, and the time came 
when those who had been en speaking terms with him 
would look the other way when they passed him. 
Fisherfolks have their pride, and Jim got to be shabby 
and down at heel, and what clothes he had he didn’t 
keep tidy, which is no fisherman’s way. 

They say the sea brings a man face to face with 
himself some day. It must have been about eight 
years’ after the captain and his daughter went down 
off the Banks before Jim found out what ailed him. 
All this time he’d missed them in an unknowing sort 
of way, but now he began to long more and more for 
them. He wanted to smoke with the captain and to 
take the kid on his knee and pull her short, curly 
hair. Jim began to speak about them to Tony. Tony 
had come to Marribone after the captain’s death and 
had never seen him, but he was sorry for Jim and 
told him so, being a Portuguese and naturally able to 
explain it. 

But what gave Jim Waters the germ of his idea 
was a dream he had. One night he dreamed he saw 
his friends again, and so distinctly that after he awoke 
he couldn’t be convinced it was not true. He saw the 
captain dwelling in a far country, in a trim, white 
bungalow beside the shore, and Nora, grown a fine 
woman and keeping house for him. When they met 
in the dream the captain shook Jim by the hand and 
pulled out his old tobaeco-pouch, and they lit up to- 
gether. They didn’t need to talk, said Tony, being in 
a dream, but they just sat there, smoking together. 
Presently Nora came out of the house, and Jim made 
to lift her on his knee, unthinking and meaning no 
harm. But Nora blushed red and ran away, laughing. 

















None of them had much use for the captain 
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Then Jim looked at her harder and saw that she was 
a fine young woman—more than a woman, Tony said, 
a lady—and dressed in skirts, with her hair up and 
her hands as smooth and white as though she’d never 
pulled in a codfish in her life. And all at once Jim 
knew that he loved her and would never love any one 
but Nora Quibley as long as he lived. 

When Jim told his dream to Tony the Portuguese 
shook his head solemnly. 

“Jim, it is a call,’ he said. “She calls you, this 
Nora, from the other world. If you listen you must go 
to her, Jim. Not yet is it time. Work out your life, 
and in the next world—who knows?” He shrugged 
his shoulders sceptically and in the next breath ad- 
vised Jim to talk to the priest. But Jim’s mind 
wasn’t set that way, for he was more convinced than 
ever that his friends were alive. 

After that Jim took to wandering along the shore 
at all hours of the day and night, studying the stuff 
cast up upon the beach after the storms, while at the 
back of his mind, all unknown to him, his plan was 
shaping itself. Storms are pretty frequent along the 
Massachusetts shores. The stin shines on a surface 
calm as a pool, and yet the big combers come rolling 
up out of the underswell, calm and slow and majestic, 
and break crashing upon the shingle; and a mile out 
you'll see ships helpless and battered and buffeted and 
driven toward the shoals; and over all is the smooth, 
oily, treacherous surface and the shining sun. And all 
along the beach are strewn driftwood and logs and 
lumber, and wreckage, barrels, and staves, and hoops 
and stays and’ spars. 

Some of the fishermen learned about Jim’s crazy 
notion and tried to talk him out of it. Jim would 
listen quietly and go his ways. 

“Did you see Captain Quibley go under?” he asked 
Will Sharpe one day. 

“T couldn’t see but little in that thick weather,” 
Sharpe answered, “except the helm of the boat as 
she spun round and sunk. She went down like a bolt, 
Jim. There’s not one chance in five million but they 
were drowned.” 

“‘T seen them in my dream,” replied Jim, obstinately ; 
and after that the women called in their babies from 
play when Jim was sighted. He wasn’t crazed enough 
to be shut up; he just wandered up and down the 
shore all day, sometimes with Tony, locking at the 
flotsam. 

One day he found something that turned the current 
of his thoughts into a channel. When a man’s 
touched his thoughts are aimless, wandering here and 
there like water in a marsh swamp. But after a while 
the water gets out of the swamp and finds its outlet 
and begins to run fast and deep. So it is with a crazy 
man. Hitherto Jim’s thoughts had been wandering; 
now they found their otttlet and began to flow faster 
and harder. 

One morning Jim found a bottle upon the shore. 
It was corked and sealed, but there was writing in- 
side, and Jim pried out the cork and read the paper, 
which was clean and dry. It was printed in several 
languages, but English was one of thtm, and at the 
top was stamped, “ Bureau of Marine Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” The paper said that the bottle had 
been set afloat off the coast of Delaware, and requested 
any one finding it to notify the address stamped at 
the top of the paper. 

Jim thought that if one message could come out of 
the sea, maybe another could, and so he wrote to the 
Btireau at Washington, telling them about the bottle 
he’d found. Back came an answer signed by the 
secretary himself, thanking him and asking if he 
would help the Bureau in its work by telling the other 
fishermen about it. Jim wrote again and said that he 








would, and asked what he could Go, meaning to tell 
about Captain Quibley when he’d become friendly 
enough, and to ask the Bureau to send a message for 


him. By the next ae came back’ a long reply. It 
was all printed and didn’t seem to have been done 
especially for Jim, but it had his name, and “ Marri- 
bone, Mass.,” in blue ink upon the top of the paper. 
And this is what it said: 

The government at Washington was trying to find 
out how the sea-currents run. The paper said that 
there are currents right in the midst of the sea, like 
rivers on land, and they flow the same way, only no- 
body exactly knows their course. Some of these rivers, 
the paper said, are believed to run clear up to the pole 
and down the other side of the earth. And many are 
tributaries of the Gulf Stream, and run up the coast 
to join it off Newfoundland, and then branch out ain 
along the Banks and go nobody knows where. There 
was a postscript which seemed to have been written 
for Jim especially. and it said that the Bureau would 
send him some bottles if he would drop them into the 
sea, far enough out to prevent their washing ashore. 
Jim said that he would, and back came six bottles, 
and Jim took the captain’s old dory and rowed out a 
mile or more and dropped them overboard. He saw 
how they floated, half sunk, half raised above the 
waves, and how they could ride out the wildest storms, 
floating on and on and on until they came to rest in 
some strange land, to be opened and read by people 
of strange speech in unknown regions of the world. 

Jim learned that barely one bottle out of a hundred 
was ever heard of, because often they stranded on 
uninhabited shores, or those who found them did not 
understand what they were for. He bought a chart 
and took to studying it. There were currents every- 
where, he found, and there was a great nexus off the 
Newfoundland shores, where -all seemed to converge 
before departing for the unknown. And then it was 
that Jim’s river flowed out of the swamp lands. 

All this while he had been more and more obsessed 
by the thought of Nora and the old captain. And, 
being convinced by reason of his dream that they still 
lived, the thought got hold of his mind that they had 
clung to a spar, or that their boat had righted, and 
that, coming into the flow of one of these currents, 
they had drifted to some unknown land from which 
they could get no word to him. And all this while 
they had lived there, becoming rich and respected, but 
unable to get away, having no boat, or no compass, 
or not knowing in which direction Marribone lay. 

Then it was that the plan came to Jim. He him- 
self would go in « bottle in search of them, and if he 
cast himself adrift at the precise spot where they had 
been thrown into the sea the current would inevitably 
carry him. along the course they had taken and cast 
him ashore where they had landed. ~ 

Jim broached his scheme to Tony. 

At first Tony denounced his friend for a madman, 
swore that he would have no more to do with him, 
threatened to have him incarcerated in the State asy- 
lum—and became a convert to his schemes. Soon 
they were figuring how such a bottle should be built. 
Perhaps it was that the solitude in which they lived 
weakened their powers of reasoning; at any rate, 
Tony was soon as enthusiastic as Jim Waters. They 
discussed the project day and night, poring together 
ever the.chart, oblivious of all else. Jim had seen 
jorums big enough to hold children, and calculated 
that one could be made large enough to hold a man. 
It must be square, to ride upright upon the waves, and 
its neck must be large enough to enable him to slip 
his body through. 

“ How will you breathe?” asked Tony. 

Their first plan was to insert a lengthy iron tube 
through the mouthpiece. But this might make the 
vessel topheavy. It would be better to let Jim’s head 
protrude, while an inflated rubber belt, such as is 
used in teaching novices to swim, would keep the 
utensil water-tight. And when the sea was calm and 
no waves threatened Jim could remove this collar- 
piece and pass his hand up through the opening to 
convey food and drink to his mouth.’ 

“These currents,” said Jim, pointing to the chart, 
“yun at about five knots an hour. That is a hundred 
and twenty in a day and a night. With ten days’ sup- 
plies of food and water I can travel twelve hundred 
knots, and that will carry me to Labrador or well on 
the way to Greenland.” 

“They may have drifted across the Atlantic,’ urged 
Tony. 

“They could have returned,” said Jim. “They are 
in those parts,’ he continued, pointing toward the 
north lands, whither the currents swerved, to lose 
themselves in the expanse of the sea. 

Jim wrote to a glass-works, asking whether they 
could make him a bottle large enough to hold a man. 
The answer came promptly. 
bottles for exhibition purposes. If he would come to 
the works and specify his requirements exactly they 
would make him one for nothing, provided that the 
name of the firm might be permitted to appear in 
raised letters upon the glass. 

Jim left behind him the impression that he was some 
kind of trick-performer at country fairs, for he had 
wits enough not to confess his purpose. The bottle 
was built according to the specifications,and Tony 
drove over in his cart to the neighboring town at which 
it arrived and brought it home. The men conveyed it 
to a desolate part of the shore and then put out to sea 
to make their test. Jim entered, drew the inflated 
collar up to the entrance from within, and was lowered 
into the sea, with a line round his neck, which Tony 
made fast to the stern of the dory. Jim rested com- 
fertably within, seated upon the bottom, his knees 
drawn up to his breast, while Tony towed him along, 
sometimes stopping to see how the bottle floated. At 
such times it remained upright, awash. among the 

waves, moved gently by the tide with a slow, circular 
motion. Satisfied at last, Tony towed Jim to the 
shore. 

Next day they started for the Banks in Tony’s 
schooner, carrying the bottle. The Gloucester fleet 
had not yet sailed, and when they reached their 
destination they found theniselves alone upon the sea. 

Tony told me that, after committing the bottle to 


They had made just such , 
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the waves, he remained near by, intending to go to 
the rescue of his companion when the inevitable dia- 
aster threatened. But a fog drove down and sundered 
them, and when it lifted nothing of the bottle was to 
be seen. So, bitterly grieving and at last conscious 
of the folly of the scheme, Tony went back to his truck- 
farm and paid the priest to say masses for his friend’s 
soul. Jim’s disappearance occasioned little comment 
in Marribone. He had been’ among them and was 
gone; that was a commonplace” of fisherfolks’ lives. 
And that was the last that Marribone saw of Jim 
Waters. He had passed from among them, as Quibley 
had passed, and many another, laid to rest in that 
common fishermen’s grave which, having fed, received 
them. 

“Jim was a good fisherman,” says Will Sharpe. 
““We mourned him sorely.” But that Tony denied. 
Marribone had rejected him, said the Portuguese, and 
so he never came back. But he had written him the 
letter which had been lost or lent. Which version is 
true? One thing is sure: Jim never came ‘back. So, 
whether he wrote or not, whether Tony’s story is true 
or borr. of a grief-crazed brain, the story of Jim’s ad- 
venturings may well be set down as Tony told it to me. 

After the first plunge into’the cold, fog-swept waters, 
Jim was not conscious of his surroundings. Lost in 
his ecstasy, at last secure in this fulfilment of his 
dreams, he spun through the white mists, the only 
breathing thing adventuring upon the face of the deep. 
When the waves drenched and buffeted him and sent 
his craft whirling like a child’s top through the spray 
he shook the water from his lips and laughed ‘and 
shouted in his passionate joy. Day faded out. Night 
fell. The fog cleared and he found himself riding on 


water trickled down into the bottle. Jim pulled down 
the collar hastily. The vessel still rode high upon 
the waves, but two inches of salt water washed in the 
bottom as she spun among the seas. 

With night a gusty wind arose. Waves drenched 
the man’s face incessantly and the bottle leaped and 
tossed under their impetus. Sleep mastered him and 
he fought through the night, choking and gasping in 
the grip of salt water. Morning disclosed the vast 
breast of the sea, crested with white-capped waves, and 
a bleak sky through which emerged the orb of the sun, 
fierce and malignant, whose fiery rays streamed down 
on his head and beat through the glass sides of the 
bottle, intensified. A deathly sickness overeame him. 
His body, scorching under the heat, no longer breathed. 
Jim pushed up the collar and felt the cooler air play 
upon his limbs. Again a swamping wave—and there 
were six inches of water in the bottom of the vessel, 
which rode more heavily in the trough of the sea. 

There came a flurrying in the water and a school of 
little fish leaped past, cleaving the waves, opening in 
sudden tumult as he rode by and closing after him. 
The sight of life was inexpressibly grateful to the man. 
He stretched out his hands toward them, flattening hi 
fingers against the rounded glass. The cause of the 
commotion was nct far to be sought. Near by a roll- 
ing back protruded from the waves, to disappear and 
re-emerge more closely. Another and another followed. 
A porpoise school was playing round him, curious to 
learn, the mystery of this strange amphibian that 
neither fled nor pursued. The smooth and glistening 
hides almost brushed the vessel’s sides; strange heads 
appeared momentarily above the leaping waters. Then 
the creatures swerved with a common impulse and 

whisked away, to re- 
appear far in the dis- 
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tance as tiny segments 
of circles that rose out 


ae a it *heg of the depths and 
~ plunged again to ob- 


security. The man was 
again alone. 


No, not alone, for 
there, hurrying toward 
him with swift yet 


practised speed, was a 
triangular fin that 
clove the surface of the 
sea, ominous of what 
lay under it. 

A shark? It was too 
far to the north for 
these cowardly scaven- 
gers of the ocean. This 
was no shark, for the 
fin was not set up- 
right, but slightly in- 
clined backward. This 
was worse than a 
shark; it was the fierce 
and predatory sword- 
fish of the North. At- 
lantic, whose approach 


had frightened the 
porpoise school. 
Suddenly the pace 


accelerated and the fin 
shot through the waves. 
He glanced down. Even 
to his own sight he 
seemed unprotected, 
floating unarmed and 
defenceless. How to 








He remained near by, intending to go to the rescue 


waters of sapphire blue under a darkening sky. Over 
him Auriga drove her immense chariot; Sirius flamed ; 
Orion blazed, and Cassiopeia’s stars flung through 
their milky down. The hosts of heaven wheeled over 
his swimming eyes; the stars and he sang together. 
Dawn came—in that primeval dawn he _ rode 
triumphant, master of the desolate sea. Not till the 
red ball of the sun set diamond points upon the dancing 
waves did consciousness of space and time come back 
to him. Slowly his ecstasy departed and the mind at- 


‘tuned herself to the more sombre key of that bleak 


Atlantic morning. Jim found himself in the ribbed 
furrows of a green prairie, ploughed by the winds. No 
barrier seemed to interpose itself between his body and 
the deeps. Squatting there, his legs foreshortened 
through the glass, he appeared like some monstrous 
Tertiary frog that drifted through the waves. Now 
he rode over them, now splashed through their crests 
heavily; and as the wind veered and harrowed the 
ploughed waters the changing waves hurled the bottle 
in pay from one ridge to the next. 

Jim grew conscious that he was thirsty and, 
cautiously removing the buoyant air collar, he raised 
his water-bottle to his lips and drank. He drew some 
biscuit from his store and ate, replacing the collar 
carefully afterward. A fragment of the food fell into. 
the waves and floated near, hardly altering its posi- 
tion as minutes passed. The sea was calm and the 
distance between himself and this rejected satellite of 
his world remained unvarying. Was the bottle, then, 
in still water? Waa all for naught, and he adrift upon 
the bosom of the vast sea, to float there stagnant, as 
7 a pond, until he died? Now the first sentiment 
of fear was born in the man’s brain. “For one brief 
moment the cloudy garment of his dreamis. fell from 
him, and there came home the stunning sense of his 
perilous adventure. But Hope resumed her rule. They 
were in the current together. Had there been none the 
sea would soon have hurried them apart; it was the 
stream that bore the bottle and the biscuit with the 
same impetus. 

As the day passed, cramps and cold alternated, to 
become concomitant at last. Pain became the man’s 
constant companion; thirst tortured him and he drank 
recklessly from his diminishing store. When he pushed 
up the air-collar in order to convey some morsels of 
biscuit to his lips a swamping wave drenched him and 
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this giant fish, cruel, 
rapacious, and inered-* 
ibly strong? Often the 
man had hunted these 
hideous creatures and 
seen a stout boat pierced through by their weapons. 
Such a sword would penerate a sailor’s body and a 
side of oak planking. The fin stopped dead, quivered 
slightly, and then hurled itself, with incredible speed, 
toward the bottle, cutting through the waves like a 
tornado. Now the huge body could be seen, leaping in 
anticipation, the eyes calm and unsentient, like painted 
orbs; in front that terrible sword. The man’s eyes 
closed, his head fell forward and, with strung nerves, 
he waited for the impetus. 

Crash! The bottle swirled and spun, reeled till the 
waves submerged it and then flung itself toward the 
air. To the man’s swimming eyes appeared that gross 
frog’s body, crouched among the waters, always ready 
to spring, but always cramped and immovable within 
its receptacle. It was some time before he realized 
that he was uninjured. The rounded side of the bottle 
had turned the sword and the assailant had departed 
in search of another victim. 

With shaking hands Jim pushed up the air-collar 
and raised the water-bottle to his mouth. He had ex- 
pected to find it three parts full; instead it was almost 
empty. He drained it dry and flung it to the waves. 
It floated for a few seconds on top of the sea; as the 
water rushed into it bubbles of air emerged, and it 
sank slowly down, down, turning over and over, visible 
for an immense period of time in its descent through 
the green water before its course was lost, forecasting 
the fate of the larger vessel that rode like some water- 
logged craft through the spume of the rising sea. Jim 
pushed up the air-collar. The water was a foot deep 
within the bottle. 

After that there was no longer record for him of 
nights or days. At times the sun seemed to circle the 
entire sky with furious velocity, burning and parch- 
ing him; then the chill air of night enveloped him, 
and, while he dozed, he fought with sleep among the 
invisible, swamping waves. The pain was gone, for 
the bottle, of the same temperature as the water, had 
so benumbed his limbs that he had no longer sensation 
in them; and an intolerable and insatiable thirst, like 
some incarnate adversary, held his throat in a vise- 
like clamp that slowly tightened upon his windpipe. 

Fear ruled no more, and even his quest no further 
occupied his mind, for all the energies of the man were 
concentrated upon that ultimate and half-mechanical 

(Continued on page 20) 
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WHAT 
First Aid to the Injured. 
By Horace 


TO DO 


Neries J, No. S8798TO98. 
Dodd Gastit 

f your rich uncle writes you on 
your birthday, wishing you many 
happy returns of the day and en- 


of for one hundred dollars, as you 
had expected, take your typewriting- 
machine in hand and make him an 
illuminated copy of that good old 
hymn, “ Where are the Ninety-and- 
nine?” and send it to him with your loving remem- 
brance. It may loosen his cough. 

If you are a landlady and you find your star boarder 
getting careless in the matter of his bills and paying 
no attention whatsoever to various and repeated state- 
ments of account, do not dun him in loud tones in the 
presence of your other boarders, but await a favorable 
opportunity to conceal his bill on the inside of an 
apple dumpling, using the same in lieu of the apple. 
The chances are that he will bite as soon as he gets 
hold of the dumpling. 

If, upon your arrival at the church to be married, 
you are informed in the presence of the churehful of 
invited guests that the bride-elect has just eloped with 
your best man, do not make a scene, but turn pleas 
antly toward the overflowing pews and, taking a strip 
of paper from your pocket, smilingly tear it to pieces 
and say, * Well, I sha’n’t need that, after all,” and 
when the minister sympathizingly asks you if it was 
the ticket for your wedding tour shake your head 
vigorously and answer, “Oh no; it was my ticket to 
Reno.” When the runaway bride hears of this she will 
wish she had stayed and married you just for the 
pleasure of making your life miserable. 

If you are living in an apartment-house, and in 
endeavoring to hit a cat on the back-yard fence with 
a brick you unintentionally hit the janitor on the head, 
do not give way to despair and fill the balance of the 
night with lamentations, but smile and be thankful 
that matters have so arranged themselves that, even 
though unwittingly, you have been the instrument of 
justice. Moreover, by keeping modestly quiet about 
the matter, you may lead the janitor himsel# into the 
error of believing that it was done by somebody else. 

If, when you are on your way home late at night, 
you come to a lonely spot in the road, and a heavily 
built person with a mask over his features and a big 
stick in his hand steps suddenly before you and de- 
mands your watch, give it to him instantly, and 
facetiously remark, “ I’m mighty glad to see that they 
keep a watchman here—I think he’s needed.” Then 
when he throws his head back to laugh, as he unques- 
tionably will do if he has a sense of humor, give him 
your solidest punch on the end of his chin and, seiz- 
ing his stick, let him have another on the back of his 
neck. If he hasn't any sense of humor keep quietly 
along your way and extract what pleasure you can 
out of the thought of what a good story you will have 
to tell at the club to-morrow. 

If the old maid to whom you have proposed just 
for fun unexpectedly accepts you, do not lose heart, 
but invite her to go to the opera with you, and instead 
of taking her in a taxi escort her there on foot, tak- 
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ing care to get your tickets in the last row of the top 
gallery. After the opera invite her to a little supper, 
ordering milk-toast and ice-water. When you call at 
night take a package of hard gumdrops with you, 
and on departing replace those that are left in your 
pocket, with the remark that “ we’d better save these 
for Sunday afternoon.” <A few weeks of this sort of 
thing will clear the way for a decided change of mind 
on her part, and you will be freed. 





NO NEW THING 

“WELL, Sambo,” said Dawson to the Pullman 
porter, ‘““what are you fellows going to do when the 
Federal government forbids you to use whisk-brooms 
on these cars?” 

“Why, Boss, I reckon we'll go right along usin’ ’em 
jess de same,” said Sambo. 

* But you'll be arrested,” said Dawson. 

“ Yessuh, I reckon I will—but dat won’t be de fust 
time I’se been ’rested for eyarrin’ concealed weapons, 
suh.” 


A FAITHFUL SON 
“Why on earth do you continue to smoke those 
vile-smelling two-cent cigars, Bilkins?” said Hark- 
away. “Surely you can afford to smoke a_ real 
Havana.” 
“ True, Harkaway—-perfectly true,” returned Bilkins, 
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THE 


with a sigh. 3ut, you see, when T was a boy | 
promised my mother that | wouldn’t touch tobacco 
as long as I lived, old man, and | intend to keep that 
promise to the last.” 


HER AWFUL SECRET 
“Yes,” said Little Binks, “ Miss Paynter is a 


look at her 
terrible 


handsome woman, but sometimes when I 
she seems to me like a woman who has a 
secret.” 

“She has,” said Whibley. 

“T was sure of it.” said Little Binks. 
any idea what it is?” 

“Yes,” said Whibley. 
old!” 


“ Have you 


“She’s forty-eight years 


MODERN ASTRONOMY 


“What is that there in the sky 

Soaring up so high, so high 

I scarce see it with mine eye?” 
Quoth the Lad. 

“That’s the price of beef, my son. 

taw, well cooked, or underdone, 

But by self-denial won,” , 
Said his Dad. 


in the blue 
and you 
too?” 


“ What is that there 

Scarcely seen by me 

Seooting ever higher 
Quoth the Lad. 

“That, my son, ’s a mutton chop 

. Flying higher without stop. 

You can’t have one till they drop,” 

Said his Dad. 


* 

“What is that, O Daddy, say, 
Skipping toward the Milky Way, 
Getting higher every day?” 

Quoth the Lad. 
“That’s an egg, my little boy, 
Once a breakfast-table joy, 
Now, alas! a costly toy,” 

Said his Dad. 

& 

“And is that a big balloon 
Prancing upward toward the moon, 
Or a great big tablespoon?” 

Quoth the Lad. 
“That’s a tailor’s bill you see 
For the clothes for you and me, 
Mounting, mounting merrily,” 

Sighed his Dad. 


“Why don’t we go up, Papa, 
To the land of sky and star, 
Where these things we need so are?” 
Quoth the Lad. 
“T can’t help confess to you, 
Little boy with eyes so blue, 
I’m afraid that’s what we’ll do!” 
Groaned his Dad. 
CARLYLE SMITH, 
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cing Little Lessons in Deportment in Fictional Form. 
By Professor Wilberforce Jenkins, R.F.D, 
THE REDEMPTION OF WITHINGTON WHITMORE 

T was a sad fact that 
| Withington Whitmore 

had not been a social 
success. This was not 
due to the other fact 
that his family was ob- 
Mi scure, save in so far as 
it was known that his 
father had served on the 
police force of Seattle 
back in the early eight- 
ies and that his mother 
had cooked for a we- 
known Missoula family 
in the first days of the great copper boom, but be- 
cause Withington himself seemed dull. As a dinner 
companion he had not measured up to the expectation 
of the many hostesses who, upon his arrival in New 
York with the great prestige of a successful railway 
operation, involving millions of dollars, to back him, 
had deluged him with invitations. His fame as an 
organizer had preceded him to the great metropolis 
and his coming happened to be at a time when society 
was beginning to feel the necessity of an occasional 
recruit to whom there appertained something more 
than an inherited fortune. 

“ Blue blood is all very well, my dear Mrs. Gastro- 
pole,” said Mrs. Finnicky-Hicks, “ but, after all, what 
we society people need is a little infusion of red blood 
now and then.” 

And Mrs. Gastropole agreeing, the doors of the se- 
lect, hitherto impenetrable to any but those whose 
names had been in the Social Radiator for forty years, 
were thrown wide open to newcomers and through 
them had Withington Whitmore entered. He was a 
handsome fellow of thirty and his coming created quite 
a flutter, so different was he from those poor, weary 
beaux who had done yeoman’s service at the best din- 
ners and dances of previous seasons. But the first 
favorable impression did not last longer than it took 
to discover that he had no conversation. 

“ He’s in the listening class,’ said Mollie De Munn, 
after she had had him for a dinner companion at the 
Gastropoles’. “TI couldn’t get a word out of him all 
through dinner.” 

“He’s awful,” said Nathalie Bondifeller. “I met 
him the other night at the von Doodenbergs’ and con- 
versation with him was simply impossible. He sat 
there like a sphinx.” 

So it was that Withington, though tolerated by his 
hostesses, was found by the younger set to be some- 
what of a damper upon their pleasure, and, sad to 
say, as the season wore away, matters did not improve 
at all. He seemed to grow duller, if anything. At 
first he had taken an intelligent, if silent, interest 
in what went on about him, but now he did not appear 
even to listen to the things that were said by those 
on either side of him; and from being known as 
“Silent Whit” his critics had come to refer to him 
as the “Mont Cenis Tunnel,” that being, as Chollie 
Hickenlooper had put it, one of the most successful 
* bores ” in history. 

As for Withington Whitmore himself, his social 
progress was veritably a highway of thistles. At all 
times he was on pins and needles for fear that in 
some way or other he would commit some act of 
gaucherie which would tause these good people to turn 
their backs upon him. Had he followed his naturai 
impulses, he would have declined the many invitations 
that poured in upon him, for the sad reason that attend- 
ing such functions was agony to him. He had not had 
the advantages of a social education, and of what was 
good form and what was not he had no notion—that 
is, he had no conception of the subtler points. As for 
his conversation, Withington really had a lot of things 
to say, but he was not at all confident that they were 
the proper things, and so for a time. had taken refuge 
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“PAY - TO 


in silence; and then all of a sudden, just as things 
were getting to a point where even Mrs. Gastropole 
was thinking of giving him up, he redeemed himself. 
It was at a dinner given to Lord Bareacres of Stoke- 
Pogis-on-the-Wike by Mrs. Gastropole that the flash 


























* How WOULD YOU LIKE ONE OF THESE FULL-LENGTH 
MIRRORS, MADAM ?” 
“THE LENGTH IS ALL RIGHT, BUT IT SEEMS HARDLY 


WIDE ENOUGH.” 


came. The orchestra was playing just outside the 
dining-room, and Withington, seated between Nathalie 
Bondifeller and Lady Constance Bareacres, was gaz- 
ing hopelessly at the brilliant array of dinner imple- 
ments set beside his plate. There were not less than 
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ON DEMAND—” 


fifteen of these—for Mrs. Gastropole’s dinners were 
seldom of less than ten courses at their simplest, and 
to-night they ran up nearly to a score. There were 
fish-forks and oyster-forks; spoons of various sorta, 
large, small, and medium, flanked by other strange- 
looking tools that reminded Withington of a dentist’s 
kit he had once seen in a Seattle pawn-shop in his 
less prosperous days, stretched out the line in seintil- 
lating array. The hors d’awuvre he had negotiated 
successfully, and, of course, there is no mistaking an 
oyster-fork even if you know nothing of the subtler 
uses of the other instruments, so Withington had got 
on well; but now the soup was being served, and out 
of all those spoons he could not guess which one to 
use. It was this that brought about his redemption. 

“Miss Bondifeller,” he said, leaning closer to that 
very charming young person. 

“Yes, Mr. Whitmore?” the girl answered, not a 
little confused that the long silence should at last have 
been broken and curious to know what he could pos- 
sibly wish to say. 

“You have been my companion at so many dinners 
this season,” he said, hesitatingly, “ that I have come 
to regard you as an old friend.” 

“That’s very nice of you,” she replied, her face 
lighting up with pleasure to think that she had got 
even this much out of Withington. 

“And I am going to ask you a question which } 
should hesitate to put to any but such a friend,” he 
continued. ‘ These instruments of torture here—” 

He pointed at the long line of spoons and so on, 

“Yes?” smiled the girl, for “instruments of tor- 
ture ” was really not at all bad. 

“Will you tell me, please, which one of them is the 
gurgle?” he asked. 

“The what?” cried the girl, turning and gazing into 
his face with blank amazement on her own. 

“The gurgle,” said Withington, with a solemnity 
which in itself was delicious. “I read the other day 
in a little volume of etiquette that no gentleman ever 
eats soup with a gurgle and I wish to avoid it.” 

A prolonged silvery laugh from Miss Bondifeller 
broke through the hum of other voices at the table 
and in a moment its contagious quality set the whole 
table going into a mirthful gale; and when it came at 
last to be understood that “ Silent Whit” had spoken, 
and his mot had been passed along to the others, he 
became the hero of the evening. Nor did it end there. 
Each of the guests present narrated the incident to his 
friends the next day, and, like the ripple in a pond 
caused by the dropping of a pebble into its midst, the 
story spread and spread until, at the end of the season, 
“Silent Whit” was everywhere known as the per- 
trator of the best joke of the season. 

“ By Ginger!” said Chollie Hickenlooper, “I wish 
I’d said it!” 

“Well, Chollie,”’ returned Mrs. Gastropole, indul- 
gently, “ maybe if you’d keep still for ten years and 
not say anything until you have something worth say- 
ing, which appears to be Mr. Whitmore’s method, you 
too will make a reputation like his.” 

As for Withington Whitmore, his invitations have 
more than doubled, and for two years society has been 
waiting for another remark from his lips, confident 
that when it does come it will be good; and all the 
hostesses of the land, desirous of having the new mot 
dropped at their board, are persistent in their demands 
for his company. 
































EDUCATIONAL 
“Do they teach domestic science at your college?” 
inquired the visitor, of the Freshman. 
“Only sewing,” replied the Freshman. 
“Good idea,” said the visitor. “ And what do you 
sew, chiefly?” 
“Wild oats,” replied the Freshman. 












IN NEED OF A REASON 
Jones: Do you carry any life-insurance? 
Brown: Yes; I have ten thousand dollars. 
JONES: Made payable to your wife? 
Brown: Yes. 
Jones: Well, what kind of an excuse do you put up 
to your wife for living? 












** The time has come, the Walrus said, to talk of many things. 


The Everlasting Sisyphus 
“Up the high hill he heaves the huge round stone.” 


ON 
We a) 






ay NOTHER movement has been made, 
with the avowed purpose of “ eleva- 












ting the Stage.” This time the 
Wh altruistic endeavor takes the form 

of a social Club, the members of 
ay , 


which promise to give practical sup- 
port to “ significant plays.” A com- 
mittee representing the Club will at- 
tend the theatre, judge the per- 
if they think it good, advise the’mem- 
One member of the 


and, 


formance, 
bers to help it by their presence. 
committee chosen to execute this critical function indi- 
cates his fitness for the duty thus imposed upon him 


by announcing that jhe “knows nothing about the 
drama,”—a qualification which does not instantly 
seem auspicious of expert opinion, but which, perhaps, 
is favorable to impartiality. In one of Mr. Henry 
Wailace Phillips’s capital Red Saunders stories men- 
tion is made of a belligerent ram “that came out of 
nowhere at all, one night, and patted the cook on the 
pistol-pocket,”—projecting him into a_ neighboring 
stream,—an irruptive animal and an aquatic result by 
no means inaptly representative of the various coteries 
which “from time immaterial” (as old Mourning- 
Shop Myers used to say), have devoted their energies 
to this particular form of eleemosynary labor, and of 


the consequences of their efforts. The committeeman 
who avows himself ignorant of the drama—which, 


nevertheless, he purposes to criticise and “ elevate ”— 
supplements that avowal with the equally illuminative 
statement that “the public creates what it buys ”’— 
and yet he is designated as an expert in the organiza- 
tion of “consumer’s leagues”! Much is possible in 
the mighty maze of human society, but it does seem 
strange that a practical business man should not be 
aware of the celebrated American industry known as 
‘creating a market.” That industry exists, is widely 
spread, is continually active, and much of the snort- 
ing and stamping of our “ strenuous life” is directly 
due to it—our people living to work instead of work- 
ing to live. Vast quantities of adulterated liquor are 
sold, all over our country, every day, and most per- 
sous know it: enough of milk, “ preserved” with 
various decoctions, to float a battleship is likewise 
sold. Is it understoed that the consumer—that is to 
say, the public—creates these adulterations which it 
buys ?—or is satisfied with them because it buys them? 

The condition of our Stage, undoubtedly, could be 
improved: the abuses to which it is subjected are 


known, and it is known that they are susceptible of 
abatement; but unless the members of a reformatory 
Club were extended to many thousands those abuses 


and not 





could in no way be touched by Club influence 
then, without, such surrender of individual freedom 
of choice and action as will never be made. Mean- 
time, what is the nature of the “ significant plays ” 
which it is purposed to support? Not very long ago 
the president of a “Drama League” in one of the 
Western cities of this Republic officially announced 
that her society would not oppose a play called The 
Fasiest Way,—a particularly vulgar and offensive por- 
trayal of licentious persons and ‘conduct, a theatrical 
fabrie reeking of vice and filth, set forth under the old, 
fallacious pretence of doing good by showing a 
noisome spectacle of deliberate depravity. When that 
play was acted at Mr. Belasco’s theatre, scores of 
young girls were frequently seen in the audiences, and 
it is certain that they were, in a cynical and injurious 
Way, made acquainted with foul matters of which it 
would be reasonable to believe they before had no 
knowledge and which, assuredly, should never have 
been brought to their attention in any way or under 
any circumstances. Is that the kind of “ significant 
play ” which this new-hatched Club has been formed 
to support? The Western * Drama League” was ap- 
prised by a sap-headed scribbler, assuming to be a 
critic of the drama, that the attention of its mem- 
bers ought to be confined to the dramatic or technical 
constituents of play and performance, without heed to 
moral quality, and that silly monition,—no less impu- 


dent than mischievous,—appears to have been ac- 
cepted without a word ef protest: vet all persons pos- 
sessing experience of life and capability of thought, 
and knowing what the word “ moral” means, are 
necessarily aware that the moral quality, in any and 
every work of art, dramatic or otherwise, or in any- 
thing else, is always the dominant quality, and the 


most important to the human race. 
If social Clubs of theatre-going persons can do any 


good, by all means let them do it. The Stranger, in 
the old play of that name, remarks that “it is im- 


material in what way good is done.” Support of such 
‘significant plays” The Easiest Way—if that be 
the type to be supported—and recommendations made 
by persons who “know nothing about the drama,” 
will, however, be of less than dubious value. One way 
of “ elevating the Stage,” at this particular time, would 
be to stimulate the resort to it of talented, reputable, 
influential persons, and to further, as much as_ pos- 
sible, the release of it from the commercial control 
of persons unfit or unworthy to manage it. The Eng- 
lish tragedian Macready, writing many years ago, de- 
scribed an American manager, Stephen Price, who 
was prominent in New York and London about 1826 
(and who wes a type of “ manager” of the kind that 
more and more, in recent years, has absorbed control 
“ He was boast- 
his own 


as 


of theatrical affairs), in these words: 
overbearing ; 


ful and not popular, even with 





By William Winter 
A LENTEN OLIO 


countrymen: of the dramatie art he could only judge 
by the public appreciation; of dramatic literature he 
knew nothing; of the opportunities .of education he 
had taken little or no advantage; in conversation his 
only argument was a wager; in short, he was not a 
gentleman.” It would not be difficult to name per- 
sons conspicuous in American theatrical management 
to whom that description. a little heightened by ex- 
tracts from criminal records, exactly applies. 

The public does and will attend the Theatre, no mat- 
ter what is presented in it—not all the public, indeed, 
but a large section of it. Not all the public, for the 
reason that, in New York and in many other cities, 
the better part of the community has been, for a long 
time and to a large extent, practically alienated from 
the Theatre, because of the wrong managerial policy 
largely prevalent in it. One spokesman of the new 
dramatic elevation, Mr. L. K. Anspacher, announces 
that he has “no patience with the critics who com- 
plain of the things of to-day ”—in which case a 
multitude of his fellow citizens languish in his dis- 
pleasure; for it is not professional critics alone, but 
a vast number of other persons, averse to dirt, folly, 
frivolity, pretension, arrogance, injustice, extortion, 
and intimidation, who do not like certain “ things of 
to-day ” in the Theatre, even such plays as Mr. An- 
spacher’s among them. Besides, if “ the things of to- 
day ” are entirely admirable and beyond reproach, what 
need is there for any movement, Club, or League, or 
otherwise, for their * elevation ”? 
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Some of “the things of to-day” on our stage are, 
undeniably, excellent. The Theatre, notwithstanding 


all defects, is, in many ways and to many persons, a 


comfort and a blessing. The publicist who indi- 
cates its defects does so with a view to its im- 


provement, its greater efliciency, its accomplishment 
of higher purposes, its restoration to all the esteem 
that it has ever lost. Much though it is followed, the 
vital import of it is not widely understood. Actors, 
as viewed by the great, careless, hheedless multitude, are 
not persons making great exertions, bearing heavy re- 
sponsibilities, enduring a severe nervous ‘strain, but 
persons at leisure, much at their ease, “having a 
good time.” The fact that actors are the adminis- 
trators of a complex, difficult, exacting art may be 
appreciated by a few of the spectators of a dramatic 
performance, but by the many it is not considered be- 
sause it is not known. Stimulant of a finer public in- 
telligence, of a deeper sympathy between audience and 
actor, will do more toward “elevating the Stage” 
than ean be effected by any social coterie. That result 
is dependent on those persons who administer the 
Theatre—the managers and actors, and more on the 
actors than anybody else. At present their power is 
crippled, but the present state of the stage will not 
endure forever. 


“The Arrow Maker” 


Another turn of the 
play about Indians in 


wheel has brought forth a 
California, long ago. This 
play, called The Arrow Maker—presented at the 
New Theatre-—tells one of the oldest of old 
stories, and it is chiefly or only notable for 
opulence of scenic garniture, a profuse display of 
gaudy Indian apparel, some incidental illustration of 


alleged Indian domestic manners and customs,—al- 
most always trivial and uninteresting,—and_ one 


picturesque and pretty dance. Votaries of the theatre 


who recall Mosenthal’s play of Deborah,—known to 
our stage as Leah, the Forsaken,—will at once recog- 


nize the love tale as a familiar acquaintance. In Deb- 
orah, a Gentile youth who has misled a Jewish girl 
and subsequently married the daughter of a wealthy 
magistrate, is, on his wedding-day, confronted by his 
deserted sweetheart, and is cursed by her, in a strain 
of vigorous eloquence; and later that injured female 
relents, and remits her malediction. In The Arrow 


Maker an Indian youth who has seduced an Indian 
girl, the “Chisera” or priestess of their tribe, and 


subsequently married the daughter of the tribal chief- 
tain, is, on his wedding-day, arraigned by his dis- 
carded paramour and righteously anathematized; and 
later the victimized priestess lifts her ban. In each 
case the raiment, scenic and verbal, is different, and 
but in both 


there are other variant circumstances, 
cases the bones of the structure are identical. 

The principal person in The Arrow Maker, “ The 
Chisera,” designated as “friend of the gods” (the 


“gods” appear to have been even more numerous 
among the early Californian Indians than among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans), is a damsel who officiates 
as medicine-woman to an Indian tribe, and who, by 
reason of her sacred office, must remain in a lonely and 
celibate condition. That arrangement proves to be 
entirely unsatisfactory to the priestess, it being her 
opinion that communion with “the gods” is quite as 
feasible by a matron as by a virgin, and therefore she 
privately accepts the amorous attentions of a lover, 
named Simwa. “The Arrow-maker,” who is particu- 
larly commended as the possessor of a supple back. 
The Indian tribe, governed by a chieftain so old that 
he ean, like the badger, “‘ see only my own shadow in 
ihe trail,” is in need of a fighting leader, and the 
duty of nominating that fayetionary,—with the sanc- 
tion of “the gods,’—devolves on the “*Chisera.” The 
is desired by a large and truculent savage, named 
Great Hawk,: the foe and rival of Simwa, but, natu- 
rally, the “ Chisera” prefers that her lover shall pre- 
vail in the contest for appointment, and by means of 


an elaborate ceremonial, involving ‘seven sacred 
18 
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sticks,’—and many others, which, if they could speak. 
would probably prove to be profane ones,—she cause- 
“the gods” to decide that Simwa is elected. That all- 
fascinating person is victorious in a subsequent war, 
and, on his return as a conqueror, he most ungrate- 
fully ignores the priestess and weds the daughter of 
the tribal patriarch. This proceeding greatly incense; 
the “ Chisera,” and that indignant female, mounting 
on a natural rostrum or convenient rock, harangues 
the wedding-guests, imprecates the bridegroom, states 
that she has Jain in Simwa’s arms “ first,” requests 
the bride to take particular notice of that fact and 
not to forget it, and contrives, everything considered, 
to make herself about as unpleasant a visitant at a 
marriage festival as could be imagined. The fortunes 
of Simwa thereafter decline. He is defeated in battle 
and his tribe is well-nigh exterminated. The impla- 
cable “ Chisera,”’—whose public avowal of her shame 
has in no way vitiated the sanctity of her priestly 
character,—resolutely declines to invoke the favor of 
“the gods” toward her compatriots, although be- 
sought to do so by both the braves and the squaws. 
Much female sympathy with her, in her loveless and 
childless condition, is expressed,—one ancient squaw 
aphoristically ejaculating, “ She was made a Chisera, 
but she was born a woman.” The sullen, recalcitrant 
Simwa then tries to kill her, with a certain magical 
black arrow which she had given to him, in the happy 
days of their secret amour, but in this attempt he is 
prevented by the expeditious Great Hawk, who seizes 
the arrow and restores it to the “ Chisera ”—Simwa, 
meanwhile, falling dead, apparently from keen con- 
sciousness of the exceedingly absurd part he was des- 
tined to play in modern drama. The possession of the 
black arrow reanimates the mystic faculties and en- 
thusiasm of the “ Chisera,” and as she discharges that 
missile into space her associates rejoice, and it seems 
to be intimated that all will thenceforth be well with 
the Sagharawite tribe. 

It may be that a dramatie story could be elicited. 
from the traditions and vague histories of the North- 
American Indians, which would be interesting and of 
permanent value on the stage, but that feat has not 


yet been accomplished. It is not desired that, for 
the English-speaking Stage, an Indian play should 


be written in an Indian tongue, but it is not un- 
reasonable to expect that it should be written in 
a style’ at least approximate to the simplicity of a 
limited vocabulary, the meanings of which are largely 
governed by inflection and conveyed by figures of 
speech. 

The leading parts in this Indian play are assumed 
by Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, Mr. Frank Gillmore, 
Mr. Ben Johnson, Mr. E. M. Holland, and Miss Leah 
Bateman-Hunter. The principal difficulty which con- 
fronts the actors participant in it is that of “ keeping 
a straight face” while endeavoring to posture as In- 
dians,—which searcely one of them _ is able consistently 
to do,—and to deliver tame colloquies in a serious 
manner. No one of the supposed persons is endowed 
with any characteristic Indian attributes, there is not 
even one effective dramatic situation in the piece, and 
the interlocution is sophisticated prattle. Metamora 
and Nick of the Woods are not well-written plays, and 
they would be ridiculed if they were revived now, but 
they do possess something of an Indian atmosphere 
and they are classics, alongside of this melancholy 
conglomeration of queer aboriginal ceremony, philo- 
progenitive propensity, and strenuous platitude. 
Miss Matthison’s good voice is heard to advantage, 
particularly in her utterance of the “ Chisera’s ” abject. 
desolate repudiation of all human sympathy and of 
the entreaties of her people, but her impersonation of 
the enraged woman, when scorned by her false lover, is 
puny, feeble, and therefore unimpressive. Mr, Ben 
Johnson, a judicious actor, and one who steadily 
grows in the esteem of thoughtful observers, con- 
trives to make the part of Great Hawk momentarily 
formidable, redeeming, by his intense gravity and per- , 
sonal force, several situations that tremble on the 
verge of bathos. 





Cato Said It 


* Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes!’ 


—Dr. JOHNSON. 


It was Cato who said “Carthage must be de- 

. 5 . 
stroyed,’”—or, “to speak by the card, lest equivo- 
_— undo us,” it was Cato who said: “ Also, 


Carthage, methinks, ought utterly to be destroyed,”— 

it was not Cicero, Attention is directed to that fact 
by the Baltimore Star, and that journal is grieved 
that Harper’s WEEKLY should have published an in- 
correct statement on that momentous subject. Well—- 
it is sad, and the dire offender makes haste to apolo- 
gize for an accidental substitution of names, and to 
mingle his tears with those of his rueful censor, who 
exclaims with poignant emotion, “ This is indeed too 
bad.” It is—it is! But the fame of Marcus Cato is 
not irreparably damaged. Several persons have heard 
of it now, who never heard of it before. And mean- 
time, brother, only think of the joy you have ex- 
perienced in being able to call attention, in such an 
amiable spirit, to an obvious inadvertence on the part 
of a busy writer, and to the remarkable fact that you 
ence “thumbed a Latin Grammar.” and found out 
that “Cicero was born exactly forty years after 
Carthage was burned by Scipio Africanus.” That re- 
flection ought to comfort you. Besides, you have had 
the opportunity, and have improved it, of telling 
Baltimore something that every schoolboy knows! 
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Orientation 





By H. B. Marriott Watson 


WAS at the top of the hill and T had 
no intention of spending any time in 


the little town was’ engaging, and 
opened up beautifully as [ descended, 
with old eaves, rubble walls, warm 
tiles, and winding streets. Such an 
ancieney arrests and stimulates the 
imagination. I followed a man with 
a wheelbarrow down the slope where granite setts were 
laid to stay the defaulting, slithering feet of horses, 
and by an abrupt turn past the “ Bull” found myself 
in a square. 

The man with the wheelbarrow had come to a pause 
before a red brick Georgian house abutting the road- 
way where a small seaffolding had sprung up for some 
alterations or repairs. The back of the square was 
filled by a ehureh. As [ had been led into this back- 
water, I resolved to pay a tribute to the antiquities 
which, whatever fate may have rolled over the secular 
buildings, remain always entrenched in the church. 
The door was open, which is an admirable custom of 
modern times, and the fabric had not suffered from the 
zealous but inefficient hands of the restorer—at least 
not so far as LT could determine by a superficial seru- 
tiny. It was a large building, as for some strange rea- 
son were churches usually in those times of sparser 
population. Were they filled only by the pious imagi- 
nation of their founders, and were they merely the 
measure of a great devotion? I have seen in the Fens 
colossal structures in which the village population 
might bestow itself and pass unseen. 

The chureh had been dedicated to the honor of St. 
Michael and All Angels, and the banner of St. Michael, 
that angelic legionary, gleamed dully in the central 
chancel window. It was full afternoon, but the bright- 
ness of the early autumn sky was pervasive, and the 
colors of the stained glass shone weakly into the nave. 
The southern lancets touched with a fine glow the 
tombs and brasses in the aisles. There was a Crusader 
with his hands in prayer as he lay where he had lain 
for five centuries upon his back, and by his side the 
Lady Aveline, his wife. Somehow I liked that earlier 
version of Evelyn. There is everything in a name, as 
there is everything in a relic. In the long hall of 
Ralliol have [ shouted melodiously in my youth to 
the praise of the Lady Devorguilla. Who has the 
courage nowadays to give such a style to his daughter? 
In Franee they are more daring, less self-conscious, 
perhaps lack humor. Anyway, there are in plenty re- 
lays of Theophiles and Hippolytes, of Achilles, and 
Aristides. Americans also show more venturesome- 
ness than English. They have Ulysses and other names 
of high-sounding fame, at any rate, which, as far as | 
am aware, we can only cap with one Hercules. 

The mask of the Lady Aveline was still and comely 
—she looked a meek lady who had died as she had lived 
for her fierce lord, once the haughty master of the 
manor of:those parts. <A slant of light from a high 
round window in*the west struck the face out of shad- 





THE MAN 


(Continued from page 15) 
battle for life, the protest of the tissues against their 
dissolution. With all his failing force he pushed up 
the air-collar into the bottle’s neck. Still a thin trickle 
from without. continuousiy augmented the water 
within. The air had issued through the rubber, which, 
no longer resilient, hardly held back the insistent 
seas, and the bottle rode so low that the man’s chin 
pushed through the crests of the waves, as though he 
swam. Death, imminent and menacing, confronted him. 

He realized this now; mentally he foresaw the mo- 
ment when the seas would conquer. The bottle would 
capsize, bubbles of air would emerge, and it would sink 
slowly, down, down into those stupendous depths, 
carrying its living burden, down until, bursting under 
the pressure above, it carried him upward, to float 
bleaching beneath the sun. 

He watched the depths in fascination as they opened 
and closed, dissolved in cloudy spume and recohered. 
Under his feet, trailing as though it were some cap- 
tive weed, he saw a thin and sinuous silvery line. 
Upon the rounded surface of the bottle he saw the 
crests of the seas leap to meet the arch of the sky 

and then a wisp of smoke that came out of the 
horizon and broadened into the zenith. 

His mind leaped back to -her control. Hope, long 
abandoned, stirred within his breast. ‘He looked round 
wildly. Far off amid the noontide haze that crept 


the place on my pedestrian way. But 


ow, and turned the current of my thoughts. “The 
eastern windows had fallen flat and obscure, though 
St. Michael’s banner still burned there invisible, and 
I remembered Clough’s lines,— 


“And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 


If you think of it, the great divisions of .the world are 
fixed and unalterable. There is sex; there are water- 
sheds; there are the extremities of light and darkness. 
There are east and west. Somehow these last are more 
important than north and south, though one doesn’t 
know what native property makes them so. The ori- 
entation of churches is in itself a mystical fact. It 
is not true that all churches face thus toward Calvary, 
for there is the one-hundred-and-eightieth parallel of 
longitude to take into consideration; and churches be- 
yond that should surely face west. Calvary should 
draw the chancels of Christendom as does a magnet. 
No; there is an undiscovered quality in the east which 
makes it east with eastern properties. The division 
is greater than one realizes, the chasm wider than 
one knows. ‘“ Westward the course of empire takes 
its way ”—away, that is, from the east out of which 
light. Ha oriente lux. So far as our Occidental world 
is concerned the East has always been omnipotent for 
good or evil. There is something magical in the 
Orient. Our churches stand silently and yearningly 
toward the east; toward the east the Mohammedan 
turns piously to say his prayers. From the east all 
civilization, all history, all evolution has moved out- 
ward. The earth is orientated beyond doubt, and no 
one knows why. What was there in climatie or in 
other properties which constituted an unknown quarter 
of the Orient the cradle of civilized man? We know 
little yet of the origins of the Caucasian, but we seem 
to know this, that he issued from some primeval wil- 
derness beyond the Urals. There is, of course, another 
problem of a similar size, and that is connected with 
north and south. It is the magnetic pole. No one 
ean solve that. But this is to find magie in numbers, 
surely, and symbolism-in the elements. Overawed and 
over-weighted IT come back to the original simple di- 
mensions of the problem. Why does the stream of 
civilization move westward? 

There must be, one assumes, a general expression 
which will cover and explain all the connected riddles, 
primary and derivative. I believe it is a universal 
rule, in the Occident, at any rate, that the better parts 
of the town are toward the west. We seem to find 
here a straining of civilization at its highest to get 
farther away from its source. The good houses move 
west, along with the good nations. Whatever force 
made Asia Minor and the Levant the nursery of 
thought and art in the early twilight of time is dead 
and done for. Babylon is fallen and the wolf cries 
in the wilderness where once man labored to raise his 
race from the level of the animal. The successive civ- 





over the sea was an ocean liner, a tiny child’s toy 
boat that floated into view. He shouted loudly, and, 
unable to withdraw his arms. grimaced, twisting his 
brows and puckering his mouth as children do when 
they desire to draw notice upon themselves. A wave 
burst over him; the bottle spun, turned on its side, 
righted itself, and onee more continued its heavy 
course among the waves. It was a matter of moments 
now before it sank. Jim counted them: one, two; 
one, two. Under him trailed that sinuous streak of 
white. Suddenly he realized that it was a erack in 
the glass, caused, doubtless, by the impact of the fish. 
But he could watch it no more, nor could he see the 
smoke that covered half the sky as the liner bore down 
on him, for he was straining back his head to breathe. 

And suddenly the bottle sank. The grave opened, 
and, without a lurch or any premonitory movement, she 
disappeared under the waves. The man drew in his 
last chestful of air; the sky vanished; the deeps grew 
dark; all round and over him the moving walls of his 
green prison closed. In that last moment of despair 
he strained with all his might against the bottle’s 
sides. He felt cold water leap in upon him; the 
bottle parted, and he was struggling up into the 
sunlight. As he half floated upon the surface, his face 
upturned toward the sky, a sailor leaned forward with 
a boat-hook. 

There Tony ended, as though his story had been 





ilizations of those regions are as silent as the buried 
flora of the Tertiary age. We move west as if to get 
away from their ghosts. And yet, when one thinks of 
it, the earth herself, mother of all of us,.rolls into the 
east for ever and ever. Daily we roll into light, and 
nightly into darkness in an easterly direction. Old 
mother earth seems to have no fear of the Orient. 
All is orientation! 

The shaft of light had slipped from the face of the 
Lady Aveline and her armored knight, and now rose 
like a long signal from the westering sun. It passed 
along the nave swiftly, and reached the chancel steps. 
There was no doubt that I had lingered too long. | 
had remained by the Crusader’s tomb in the press of 
those reflections, and now I was addressed by a 
stranger who had been observing me. He was a civil 
gentleman of quiet appearance and slow, inquiring 
eyes. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said he. ‘Can you tell me any- 
thing of these effigies?” 

“They represent Sir William and his lady, as you 
see, sir,” I answered. ‘“ I know no more.” 

“Ah!” he thanked me, and through pince-nez ex- 
amined the prone figures thoughtfully... He was evi- 
dently a novice who had been told to go and see brass- 
es. ‘Fought in the Crusades?” he speculated with 
a diffident glance at me. 

“Yes,” said [. ‘ That again brings us to the Kast.” 

“JT beg your pardon,” he said. 

“TI beg yours,” I answered. “IL was thinking 
aloud.” 

He must have coneluded that I was ‘“ odd,” for he 
left the intercourse at that, and presently moved off. 
But he had. set me thinking once more. Everywhere 
the world was strewn with reminders of this puzzle 
of East and West. How many years of his life had 
this poor soul, dead five centuries, spent in fighting 
in the gates of the East? I seemed to see or realize a 
kind of special polarization, something at least that 
answered to polarization, by which all living particles 
were set in certain relations to east and west. If 
one can conceive this force one may perhaps under- 
stand vaguely, gropingly, the original impress of it 
which made the East the birthplace of things; and one 
may also with equal vagueness, and equal. tenacity 
see the later developments in the flow westward. 
Something has altered the incidence of the force. And 
yet, I reflected, puzzled once. more and bewildered be- 
yond the project of disentangling myself, you have only 
to go west enough to come to the east. That is, in 
defiance of Kipling, there is a place where east is 
west and no longer east. It was a problem to give up. 

As I turned to give it up and go I saw that the 
shaft of light from the western window had reached 
the altar, ‘and had struck the stained-glass windows 
above it to glory. “ Not through eastern windows only.” 
. . . Surely the east was now dependent on the west. 
I passed down the aisle and out of the church, where 
a pleasant fresh breeze awaited me. And then | 
girded myself and set out—westward. 


“ 


IN THE BOTTLE 


concluded. But to me it seemed that it had stopped 
short before the finale. “ They rescued him?” I asked, 

“They rescued him,” said Tony. ‘“ The current had 
earried him true.” 

“ How so?” T asked. 

“°Twas Quibley’s ship that ran him down,” Tony 
answered. “All the while Jim had been journeying 
east in search of him the captain had teen sailing 
westward, so that fate brought them together at one 
pin-point in the chart of the Atlantic.” 

“But you spoke of a liner,” I said. 

“Twas Quibley’s liner. He hadn’t been drowned, 
nor Nora, for the ship that sank their fishing-vessel 
off the Grand Banks had rescued them and taken them 
to England.” . Quibley had told Jim that some day he’d 
disappear and never come back. And, since he thought 
that there was none in Marribone would mourn for 
them, the captain had gone into the steamship service 
and risen up and up until he came to command the 
saine ship that had run him down. He took Jim back 
with him, and Jim wrote that the dream came true, 
for he: gave him some of the best tobacco he’d ever 
tasted.” 

“ And Nora?” 

“Nora kept house for him, just the same as Jim 
had seen in his dream. She had grown a fine woman— 
a fine lady. But she had always remembered Jim. 
And so the dream came true in that way also.” 


























.e Gentler View 
CONSCIOUSNESS 
By Florida Pier 


Ve have invented, with our human 
srversity, such hundreds of means by 
which we may avoid becoming conscious. 
We “do” with such unflagging activity 
that thousands of us present the appalling 
-ture of a person bustling from birth 
to death without ever having raised her 
eyes from her pervertedly compelling em- 
pieyments, and with never a pause in 
wiich to become conscious, or a desire 
for those quiet moments in which we live. 
Almost all human tangles, and surely all 
those resulting from the conflict between 
generations, are caused by the people who 
have reached years of maturity, perhaps 
ot venerable authority, without ever hav- 
ing become conscious beings. As the petty 








THE_BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 


bottle. o%.e 





Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. s*s 
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EDITOR BROWNE 


Of the ‘* Rockford Morning Star.” 





“‘ About seven years ago I ceased drinking 
coffee to give your Postum a trial. 

“T had suffered acutely from various 
forms of indigestion, and my stomach had 
become so disordered as to repel almost 
every sort of substantial food. My gen- 
eral health was bad. At close intervals I 
would suffer severe attacks, which confined 
me in bed for a week or more. Soon after 
changing from coffee to Postum the indiges- 
tion abated, and in a short time-ceased 
entirely. 
your excellent Food Drink, and assure you 
most cordially that I am indebted to you for 
the relief it has brought me. 

“Wishing you a continued success, I am 

“Yours very truly, 
“J. Stanley Browne, 
: “Managing Editor.” 

Of course, when a man’s health shows 
he can stand coffee without trouble, let him 
drink it, but most highly organized brain- 
workers simply cannot. 

The drugs natural to the coffee berry 
affect the stomach and other organs, and 
thence to the complex nervous system, 
throwing it out of balance and producing 
disorders in various parts of the body. 
Keep up this daily poisoning, and serious 
disease generally supervenes. So when 
man or woman finds that coffee is a smooth 
but deadly enemy, and health is of any 
value at all, there is but one road—quit. 

It is easy to find out if coffee-be the cause 
of the troubles, for if left off 10 days and 
Postum be used in its place, and the sick 
and diseased conditions begin to disappear, 
the proof is unanswerable. 

Postum is not good if made by short boil- 
ing. It must be bel iled full 15 minutes after 
boiling begins, when the crisp flavor and the 
food elements are brought out of the grains 
and the beverage is ready to fulfil its mis- 
sion of palatable comfort, and renewing the 
cells and nerve centres broken down by 
coffee. “There’s a Reason.” 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


NEW YORK’S GREAT 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION, 





One of the greatest works of modern times was 
the construction of the concrete-lined steel tubes 
uider the Hudson and East Rivers, the tunnelling 
of Manhattan Island, and the erection of the mag- 
nificent Pennsylvania Station at Seventh Avenue 
and Thirty-second Street, New York, bringing the 
through trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad into 
the heart of New York City. 


An illustrated booklet describing this great work, 
and telling what it means to the New York pas- 
senger, has been issued by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and will be sent pos — to any address by 
George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa, on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. Send for it. s*» 


PAQUIN 


= Ane 


THE WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER 
3 RUE de la PAIX, PARIS 


begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, his waist-bands will 
bear the signature ‘“ Paquin” in 
““Bleu de France’’ letters on 
white ground for the Spring 
Season of 1og1t. 
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activities they have busied themselves in 
pass naturally into other hands, and the 
control they once exercised by right of 
their position is lost because they had no 
other right to it, they are seen as pa- 
thetically dumb children, wondering un- 
happily that the comforting fallacies they 
had imagined would protect them are 
somehow of no avail. ‘lo awaken late 
in life to the realization that one has 
bustled outwardly, while inside an im- 
mature blankness reigned, would be so 
awful that after a while to become con- 
scious is out of the question. It would be 
too painful, to rending a process, and 
these old people prattle 1ike children, de- 
pressing us, almost frightening us, while 
we step gently about them, lest they 
waken to the knowledge that they have 
grown up in their sleep, a knowledge 
which must not come to them. 

It sometimes seems as though our only 
important business in life was to become 
conscious, and that he who has grown 
most limpedly so has done more than 
those who can point to the visible things 
they have accomplished. It is only after 
a taking possession of ourselves, of know- 
ing and in some manner directing our- 
selves, of being vibrantly, sentiently 
aware of ourselves, that we can under- 
stand and elucidate life with even a vague 
justice, and when we have done this we 
are the source from which the active, 
oddly blind people—for there is always 
something near-sighted to the point of 
blindness in numbing, haphazard activity 
—get their idea of direction which sends 
them off at such a pellmell rate that 
they do not wait for the qualifying word 
at) the end, and throw their full force 
into the least essential side of the ques- 
tion. The great men who have felt im- 
potent, wasted, and died convinced that 
they had done nothing, were, by the ago- 
nized movements of what they felt to be 
despairing futility, pulling the world for- 
ward on its path, jerking the big men 
who make laws and countries, and all the 
little people who make plans, fortunes, 
and puddings, on in spite of themselves— 
and always “in spite of their better 
judgment.” 

In our eager appetite for life we have 
the fear of blankness to excess, the panic 
dread of never living, and when definite 
things fail to happen to us, when some of 
the links in the usual sequence of normal 
experience seem in danger of being omit- 
ted, we feel cheated, annulled, laid aside 
and refused our rightful uses. But to see 
a person rise from contact with a great 
tragedy tamer than ever, more drab and 
weazened, with nothing new fired in him, 
no expansion of his hampering dimen- 
sions, or clarifying of his opaque dul- 
ness, with at most an interrupted air of 
one made resentful and dizzy by a sudden 
contact that jarred the stolidity he had 
long called his dignity—this gives cause 
for wonder whether life’s great adven- 
tures do not come during those moments of 
surrounding monotony when a divine fer- 
mentation within us marks an epoch; 
and we issue from these inner experiences 
stamped with a design, not so much a 
person as an ordered plan, a radius of" per- 
ception which illuminates and harmonizes 
surrounding objects. 

There are two ways in which we may 
become vivified; and let not those who 
pay calls, feel appetites, marry, live the 
round of obtuse normality, for a moment 
think that they have ever gained the 
great privilege. We either get the world 
through first getting ourselves, or the proc- 
ess is reversed, and less consciously, by 
a beautiful gift of receptivity, we become 
conscious of the world, and through a 
realization of it know our place in it, and 
finally, as part and parcel of our vision, 
see ourselves. The world sometimes seems 
so far away, and we so irretrievably en- 
closed in our stagnant pool. To deny a 
thing at times so painfully real to us is 
to appear to verge on complacently 
stodgy morality, and to be rendered a lit- 
tle embarrassed and apologetic by the ap- 
pearance. But to be able to deny the 
world’s seeming elusiveness is just one of 
the white lights which occasionally come, 
and that the world’s desertion of us or 
our complete possession of it is a matter 
of our inner keenness is one of those 
electrifying facts which are difficult to 
grasp because of their extreme simplicity. 
You cannot work out and finally com- 
prehend a single fact; it has to come with 
a blinding flare, dazzling you with the 
wealth of your new-found possessions. 
And when we have realized that there 
is no centre of the world from which we 
alone out of. all the deserving and un- 
deserving are banished, but that each of 
us must of necessity be for himself the 
centre of his world—because by the live- 
liness of our perceptions alone are we 
enabled to become aware of the Ibsen 
drama evolving in our own literal family 
and the Tolstoi plan on which our neigh- 
borhood is writhing and teeming out its 
existerice—we are then and then only in 
possession of a piece of life so typical of 
the whole that we gape and probe spell- 
bound, finally conscious of life, alive our- 
selves and alive in the one essential way 
- that is consciously and triumphantly so. 
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The Standard Whisky 


One hundred and thirty-one years ‘‘The Standard 
by which All Other Whisky is Judged’’—the whisky 
our forefathers knew and relished. The recognized 
medicinal whisky. The whisky for all who appreciate 
more than ordinary excellence in liquor. 


James E. Pepper Whisky 





“Born With the Republic” 


If your dealet can not supply you we will send 
direct, charges prepaid, anywhere East of the Rocky 
Mountains, at following price: 


* 4 ats. $5—Bottied in Bond—12 qts. $15 
Money back if not satisfied. 

The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 
Dept, 109, Lexington, Ky. 
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By Franklin Escher 





THE RECENT SHIFT IN RAILWAY CONTROL 


HE past year has been a long dry 
time for the amateur map-makers 
and students of railway strategy, 
but by the change in the control of 
the old ‘Gould system,” recently 
announced, the cartographers have 
once more been brought into their 
own. The passing to strong inter- 
ests of the control of the seven- 
Missouri Pacifie and with it the con- 
trol of Denver & Rio Grande and the new Western 
Pacific—the whole forming a_ through-system from 
St. Louis to the Pacific coasi—here, indeed, is opened 
up a vista of possibilities. For years these great 
properties have been under a cloud, their securities 
the despair of investors. Now comes the anpounce- 
ment that all that is to be changed, that control is 
to be taken over'by those interests whose constructive 
genius is exemplified in the wonderful Union Pacific. 
An end to mismanagement, nepotism, the impotence 
of impaired credit—in their place the inauguration 
of a reign of efficiency and experience, backed up with 
ample credit and capital—no wonder that the eyes of 
investors all over the world are turned on these 
properties and that the change in their control is 
regarded as the most important development in the 
railway world which has taken place in years. 

Like most great changes, this one has been a long 
time in coming. Six years have passed since the col- 
lapse of George Gould’s ill-starred attempt to con- 
struct an ocean-to-ocean line by forcing his way into 
Pittsburg from the west and coupling up the Wabash 
with the Western Maryland. During those six years 
there have been times when it seemed as though by 
abandoning their Eastern properties the Goulds might 
be able to make something of their system west of the 
Mississippi River, but at no time has the cloud been 
dispelled which settled down over the Gould system 
when the connecting lines at Pittsburg were thrown 
into receivers’ hands. That, it now appears, was the 
beginning of the end. From t’:a on it was not a 
question as a whether control would pass, but only as 
to when. Over a year ago certain very powerful 
banking interests not previously affiliated with the 
Goulds lent the Missouri Pacifie the very considerable 
sum of $30,000,000, and now it is to these very in- 
terests that control of Missouri Pacific has passed. 
That may be a coincidence and then again it may not. 
In the minds of a good many people there is an idea 
that when the money was advanced by these bankers, 
a year or more ago, there was a very definite under- 
standing as to the change in control which was later 
to take place. Very possibly it was all decided even 
before that. 

To form a reasonable estimate of the possible conse- 
quences of the change in ownership which has taken 
place, it is necessary to bear in mind the great 
strategic importance of the properties concerned, as 
well as their intrinsic value. Missouri Pacific itself, 
with its network of lines south and west of St. Louis, 
is a system which all students of railway matters 
agree could be made to develop great earning power; 
but it is really on aecount of the fact that it carries 
with it control of Denver & Rio Grande (which in 
turn controls Western Pacific) that the ownership of 
Missouri Pacific is of such vital importance.  Be- 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco these three proper- 
ties form practically a straight line. First comes the 
Missouri Pacifie proper, the main line of which runs 
west from St. Louis, Missouri, to Pueblo, Colorado, 
the crow flies. Then comes the Denver & Rio 
Grande system, which, by a route little less direct, 
runs from Pueblo, Colorado, across the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Salt Lake City, Utah. From Salt Lake City, 
the Western Pacific, a line finished only last ‘year 
and built according to the most modern engineering 
methods, runs direct to San Francisco. Here, then, 
is a chain of three roads connecting the Mississippi 
River with the Golden Gate, the eastern link con- 
trolling the middle link by stock ownership, and the 
middle link in turn controlling the western link which 
gives the system its outlet on the Pacifie coast. — 

That the strategie importance attaching to the con- 
trol of this through-line is very great is plain enough; 
but, on the other hand, the fact must not be lost sight 
of that with the exception of the Western Pacific 
none of these properties is in good physical condi- 
tion. Missouri Pacifie itself, while it has an earning 
power equalled by few railroads in the country and 
is conservatively capitalized, has been grossly mis- 
managed and allowed to run down to a deplorably 
low state of efficiency. Denver & Rio Grande, ¢ 
road which runs largely through the mountains, is ¢ 
property constructed at high cost and requires big 
amounts of money for renewals and maintenance. 
Because of its part in the building of the Western 
Pacific, the Denvér itself has been “ starved,” as the 
railroad men say, during the past three or four years, 
and will have to have an enormous amount of money 
spent upon it to bring it up anywhere near the 
degree of efficiency it will have to have as a part of 
a real through-line. Western Pacific alone of these 
properties is in good shape. Laid out according to 
modern ideas and built according to modern engineer- 
ing methods, this nine hundred miles of road is about 
the only section of the old Gould system which will 
not have to have money lavishly spent upon it. The 
St. Louis to, San Francisco line is there—right of 
way, terminals, feeders, and all—but before it can 
take its place and compete on terms of equality with 
the other through-routes, something very closely ap- 
proaching rehabilitation wilf have to take place. 
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There is no question whatever that the interests 
into whose control the Gould system has passed have 
the resources and the ability to take these various 
properties and knit them together into one great 
through-system, but it is very much of a question 
whether anything of that sort will be attempted for 
a good while to come. There is something which 
appeals strongly to the imagination in the idea that 
the new owners of the Missouri Pacific will go ahead 
with the plan for an ocean-to-ocean route in which 
George Gould failed, but an appeal to the imagina- 
tion will carry little weight in determining what the 
new owners of these properties will do with them. 
That they are in a position to build up the first 
Atlantic-to-Pacifie route will count but little unless 
the commercial advantages to be derived from the 
expenditure of so great a sum of money are ap- 
parent. 

By those who have given to the subject of trans- 
continental traffic the closest attention it is believed 
that the benefits derivable from the operation of 
such a system would be in no wise commensurate 
with the expenditure which would be required. A rail- 
road running from New York straight across the 
continent to San Francisco is an interesting thing to 
think about, but the amount of freight which moves 
from one side of the continent to the other is not 
very great. Trainloads of California fruit would no 
doubt come eastward, and trainloads of manufactured 
goods bound for the Orient would no doubt go west- 
ward, but the total volume of such traffic is infinitely 
less than would be necessary to make profitable the 
operation of the system proposed. 

In the opinion of most practical railroad men, in- 
deed, the whole scheme of a through-line from the 
Atlantie to the Pacific is composed of “such stuff as 
dreams are made of.” Necessity therefor does not 
exist. The big Eastern trunk lines extending out to 
Chicago and St. Louis and Kansas City all have the 
most intimate traflic-exchange arrangements with the 
transcontinental systems running from there out to 
the Pacific coast. Something might be gained by 
having an independent route all the way, but such 
gain, the railroad men point out, is ridiculously out 
of proportion to what it would cost to equip and 
maintain the line. 

It is very much of a question, even, whether the 
new owners of the Missouri Pacific, the Denver & 
Rio Grande and the Western Pacific will make any 
effort toward operating these properties as a through- 
system from the Middle West to the Pacific coast. 
The through-line is there, it is true, but, as has been 
said, most of the mileage, with the exception of that 
contributed by the Western Pacific, is in very bad 
shape and would have to be largely rebuilt. On the 
Denver & Rio Grande, particularly, there exist long 
stretches of line which would have to be completely 
made over. The old saying about the strength of the 
chain being the strength of its weakest link applies. 
Were the new owners of these roads to operate them 
as a through-system every mile of the main line would 
as soon as possible have to be brought up to a high 
standard. 

To do that would require a sum of money formid- 
able even to the wealthy interests now in control of 
these properties, and would mean, moreover, the de- 
velopment of the system’s through traffic at the ex- 
pense of its short-haul business. A glance at the 
map is all that is needed to show how unlikely it is 
that such a policy will be pursued. Missouri Pacific, 
it is true, has a straight east-and-west main line, 
but the intrinsic value of Missouri Pacific, after all, 
lies in its many branches and the rich territory they 
tap. Like a grape-vine extends the system south 
and west from St. Louis, and growing perhaps as fast 
as any section in the United States is the territory 
reached. Even now, after years of mismanagement 
and of lost opportunities to get business, Missouri 
Pacifie’s traffic density is equal to that of any of its 
competitors with the exception of the Atchison and 
the Union Pacific. With its affairs efficiently admin- 
istered—that is to say from St. Louis, United States 
of America, instead of from Paris or the Mediterra- 
nean—there is no reason why Missouri Pacifie’s earn- 
ings should not be brought up fully to those of the 
prosperous roads by which it is surrounded. 

What seems far more likely, therefore, than that 
the system’s new owners will go after through 
business, is that every effort will be made to bring the 
various properties up to a condition of efficiency where 
they can profitably handle the local business which 
should rightly be theirs. And to accomplish that will 
require all the time and attention of the new manage- 
ment for a good while to come. To point out the 
deficiencies which will have to be remedied is un- 
necessary—they have been common talk in the world 
ef railroad affairs for years. Suffice it to say that 
to take the Missouri Pacific system in its present 
condition and to put it on an equal footing with its 
competitors is a task not at all incomparable to that 
which was set before E. H. Harriman when he took 
hold of Union Pacific. 

What will be done with the Denver & Rio Grande 
and the Western Pacific is at present a subject for 
conjecture rather than of serious estimate. Will the’ 
millions which ought to have been spent on the Den- 
ver during the past three years, but which have been 
diverted to the Western Pacific, be put into the Den- 
ver by the new controlling interest, and that valu- 
able but run-down property be restored as the Mis- 
souri Pacific will be restored? That remains to be 
seen. Will the Western Pacific, dependent as it is on 
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traffic originating to the eastward, be retained, . 

will it be turned over to one of the landlocked sy 

tems like the Burlington or the Rock Island, so lon: 
eager for an outlet to the Pacific coast? That, cer- 
tainly, is a possibility to be considered. Much wii! 
depend upon the Supreme Court’s coming interpr: 

tation of the trust laws. 


When, just before adjournment, Congress passe 
Secretary Mac Veagh’s bill allowing him to issue 
$100,000,000 worth of the previously authorized 
Panama Canal bonds, with the provision that the 
bonds be not available as security for national bank 
notes, a long step was made in the current progress 
toward sound finance. 

For a long time Secretary Mac Veagh has been try- 
ing to get this bill through. By act of Congress in 
the summer of 1909 the Treasury was authorized to 
issue Panama bonds bearing any rate of interest up to 
three per cent. which the Secretary might deem advis- 
able, but nothing was said about the bonds not being 
available as security for more bank circulation. As 
a consequence Mr. Mac Veagh found himself in a 
dilemma. If he fixed the interest at the old rate of 
two per cent., the outlook for disposing of any con- 
siderable quantity of the bonds was very poor. If 
the rate of interest, on the other hand, was made 
more than two per cent., the $735,000,000 of “ twos” 
held by the national banks would be sure to suffer 
seriously in price. 

For a while it seemed as though it might be pos- 
sible to protect the price of the old bonds by increas- 
ing the rate of taxation on bank-notes based on the 
new bonds, but powerful opposition to this plan was 
developed in the Senate, and the proposition was 
dropped. Then it was that Secretary Mac Veagh re- 
solved to take the bull by the horns, and, having 
gotten Congress to let him issue bonds deprived of the 
“circulation privilege,” to offer them on their merits 
as investment securities. 


Issuance of government bonds not available for 
further increasing our already inflated supply of bank- 
notes being a new departure, Secretary Mac Veagh 
had the greatest trouble with his measure, but finally 
succeeded in getting it through. He is free now to go 
ahead and offer any amount of the new Panamas up 
te $100,000,000, at a rate of interest not to exceed 
three per cent. In the near future an offering of the 
bonds is expected. Nothing official has been given 
out, but it is believed that the amount of the first 
offering will be $50,000,000 and that three per cent. 
will be the rate fixed. 

Will investors take the new bonds? An actual 
offering alone will show, but Secretary Mac Veagh is 
cenfident that they will—and before he got his bill 
put through Congress it is to be presumed that he 
made pretty sure of his ground. 

A popular distribution of the national debt is de- 
sirable from every standpoint, but of even more im- 
portance than that is the fact that government bonds 
are going to be issued without the currency being 
further inflated through the issue of more bank-notes 
based on the new bonds. For years past every fresh 
issue of “ governments” has meant a corresponding 
increase in the amount of currency in circulation, 
the only possible buyers of the bonds being the na- 
tional banks, and their only possible reason for buy- 
ing them being in order to use them as security for 
the issue of more bank-notes. ‘Thus, with every new 
issue of government bonds, the unscientific bond- 
secured currency has been added to and the great 
obstacle in the way of currency reform made still 
more formidable. 

By the passage of Secretary Mac Veagh’s bill pro- 
viding that the new bonds are not to be available 
as security for bank circulation, this difficulty at 
least is avoided. Official recognition of the fact that 
it is time that an end be put to the issue of bank- 
notes, will long stand as a milestone in the progress 
toward currency reform. 


Very different is the business of distributing bonds 
among investors from what it was twenty or even 


ten years ago. Then the investor used to come to 
the bond-dealer or broker. Now the dealer goes to 
the customer, reaching hime through advertising 


methods which only a few years ago it would have 
been considered most undignified to employ, or through 
the personal visit of representatives and salesmen. 

Nearly every one hts had experience with bond- 
salesmen, and in the minds of a good many investors 
all over the country there lingers the impression that 
more thorough knowledge of the securities he is trying 
to sell would make the average bond-salesman a more 
welcome visitor than he is. That the banking-houses 
themselves are beginning to realize that fact is shown 
by a “new wrinkle” recently adopted by several 
large distributors of bonds in New York City. In 
this particular case the houses whose salesmen were 
to “take out” a large issue of industrial bonds went 
to the extent of having a series of illustrated lectures 
prepared and given before their salesmen. 

The education of the salesman in the facts concern- 
ing the bonds he has to offer rather than in the glib 
delivery of reasons why the investor should prefer 
his issue to that offered by some rival house, is a 
long step in the right direction. It costs money to 
do what these banking-houses recently did, but it is 
decidedly well worth it. 














A Storm 


pon’t know w’at it is at all 
Makes ev’rything go wrong to-day; 
Th’ rain drives ’gainst our window-pane 
So’s Johnny Jones won’t come an’ play, 
An’ ewrything that I start at 
Somebody calls, “ You jus’ stop that!” 


’N I don’t pay no ’tention ’tall 
At w’at it is that they will say, 
Till Katie put w’at made th’ noise 
Right on th’ high-up shelf away! 
I’m not as “mad” as I can be, 
But I don’t feel real p’lite, you see! 


‘'S w’y bof of my two little hands 
Shut all their fingers up inside, — 
*At’s how a Little Boy mus’ do,— 
A Little Girl, she would ’a’ cried! 
Nobody better come an’ see 
W’atever can th’ matter be. 


My Gramma, she is dreffle s’prisea 
To see w’at’s happened to my hand, 
Where’s all th’ Little Fingers gone? 
If I will ’xplain she’ll understand,— 
’N’en my ten fingers’ right out flat,— 
My Gramma’s bringed th’ Pussy-cat! 


Th’ Pussy-eat he doesn’t like 
His “fur all stroked th’ wrongest 
way ”; 
Some folks, they make you feel like that 
*Bout fifty dozen times o’ day! 
We like him bes’ if he will purr 
An’ keep his claws down in his fur. 


That is my Grampa’s kind of smile 
A-peerin’ ’round our kitchen door,— 
He was afraid to come inside 
W’en foots were stompin’ on th’ floor! 
But “’tain’t wuth while to feel real 
bad,— 
Not so’s you ery, ’cause you got mad,” 


My Grampa,—lots of times he’s got 
Up out of bed th’ wrongest way 
An’ carried ’round a little chip 
Right on his shoulder—’bout all day; 
If I will watch out hard, you see, 
W’y I can brush it off, maybe! 


His pocket ’minds him—yesterday 
W’en he was in th’ “* meadow lot,” 
He found * a pa’cel hick’ry-nuts ”— 
He *members jus’ about th’ spot! 
Nex’ time we bof get mad, w’y we 
Will jus’ go thrash th’ walnut tree! 
Marie Louise TOMPKINS. 

















FRANCE CHANGES PREMIERS 


ANTOINE ERNEST MONIS, THE NEW 
PREMIER OF FRANCE, WHO SUCCEEDED 
M. BRIAND RECENTLY 





The Speed of Thought 


“As quick as thought” is an expres- 
sion much used to denote the acme of 
speed in action, but, like so many popu- 
lar expressions, this one is misleading. 
Thought, or at least the mental register- 
ing of a sensation, is not an exceedingly 
speedy process, the thought impulse mov- 
ing at the comparatively slow speed of 
110 feet a second, or seventy-five miles an 
hour. Sound travels nearly ten times as 
fast and light nearly nine million times 
as swiftly. Thought would be hopelessly 
beaten in a race with a motor-car, or 
even a flying- machine operating under 
favorable conditions. 

Perhaps a good illustration of the com- 
parative slowness of thought-waves is to 
assume that a man had an arm seventy- 
five miles long and that, when he was not 
looking, a friend should grasp his hand. 
Before the owner of the long arm became 
conscious that his hand had been touched 
the friend would have released it and had 
time to walk four miles or eat a very ex- 
tensive dinner. 
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Some truths peculiar to the 





What name springs instantaneously to your 
lips when the best cars are under discussion ? 


The Cadillac, intuitively. 


Other good cars you admire and mention— 
but the Cadillac invariably comes first to 
your mind. 


And not alone to yours, but to thousands of 
other minds—to men in every State of the 
Union, in the city and on the farm. 


That is one of the things which is peculiarly 
true of the Cadillac. 


Another—which should have equal weight 
with every man considering a car—is the 
astonishing steadiness of the Cadillac sales. 


For nearly three years now—or ever since the 
present models were first offered—that de- 
mand has not lapsed or lessened for a single 
day. 


It has never been necessary, in other words, 
to check or curtail any output planned by 
the Cadillac company—a circumstance un- 
precedented and peculiar. 


No fickleness in popular favor; no economic 
condition; no seasonal setback to the in- 
dustry, has ever disturbed the demand for 
its maximum capacity. 


In substantiation of this statement it is merely 
necessary to point out that during the last 
quarter of the year 1910, notwithstanding a 
temporary quietness in business in general, 
the volume of Cadillac sales exceeded any 
previous quarter in the history of this com- 
pany. But what is more significant, that 
volume we believe to have been more than 
fifty per cent. greater than that of any other 
motor car manufacturer. 


Cadillac sales are fixed, staple, steady; greater 
in some months than in others, of course, 
but as certain in their totality as the days 
of the year. 


Consider the reputations that have come and 
gone; waxed and waned; expanded and 
contracted—and ask yourself: what cen- 
tral potent fact it is that moves so many 
thousands to be of one mind in regard to 
the Cadillac car. 





The answer is no doubt as ready to the tip of 
your tongue as it is to ours. 


Cadillac pre-eminence is not attributable to 
some single or even several special features. 
That pre-eminence is due to the ‘‘ goodness” 
of the car as a whole; from its splendid 
motor down to the last screw incorporated 
in its make-up. 


The Cadillac has made the technical term 
“standardization” a familiar and homely 
phrase in thousands of homes, which had 
its significance first explained to them in a 
description of Cadillac construction. 


It is this ‘‘standardization’’ to which is at- 
tributable in large measure the many vir- 
tues of the Cadillac car: the harmonious 
workings of its parts, the smoothness of its 
operation, the almost vibrationless action, 
the economy of maintenance, the durability 
and the bull-dog persistency in ‘‘ making 
good”’ even in spite of abuse. 


England crowned this car with its most honor- 
able trophy for possessing a degree of stand- 
ardization unknown outside of the Cadillac. 


These are some of the reasons why you and 
hundreds of thousands of others uncon- 
sciously say ‘‘Cadillac’’ first. 


Because the Cadillac is a good car, through 
and through. 





FORE-DOOR TOURING CAR, $1800 


SPECIFICATIONS IN BRIEF 


Motor, four cylinder, 4% in. bore by 4% in. stroke. Cylinders cast singly, copper jacketed, 
affording uniform cooling. Automatic splash lubrication. Three speed and reverse, selective 
sliding gear transmissions. Worm and sector adjustable steering gear. Shaft drive, I btam front 
axle, full floating roller bearing rear axle. Wheels and tires, 34 in. x 4in. Wheel base 116 in. 
Prices: Touring car, Demi-tonneau and Roadster, $1700; Fore-door touring car, $1800; Torpedo, 
$1850; Limousine, $3000. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, including the following equipment: Bosch mag- 
neto and Delco ignition systems. Pair gas lamps and generator. Pair side oil lamps and tail lamp; 
horn and set of tools. Pump and repair kit for tires. 60-mile season and trip Standard speed- 
ometer; robe rail, full foot rail in tonneau and half foot rail in front, tire holders. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
















HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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4 BOTTLED bY = 
™.LANAHANG”” 
BALTIMORE 


The choicest product 
of the still. The 
American Gentleman’s 
Whiskey par excellence 





Sold at ali first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 








base) are the most 
popular. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Hartford 
New York 
London 


Club Cocktails 


A BOTTLED DELIGHT 





Simply strain 
throughcracked 
ice, and serve. 












cocktail. Accept 
no substitute. 
Martini (gin base) and 
Manhattan (whiskey 


Atall 
good dealers, 


Sole Props. 
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AMERICAN Cha gne 
but the best CHAMPAGNE —it delights 
the taste—affords exquisite p are. 
Sold Everywhere 
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RoveEn citizens threaten never to open 
the bridges spanning the city and _ block- 
ing the passage of big ships if a scheme 
goes through for the connection of their 
port with Paris by a canal.. The prac- 
ticability of this plan is now under con- 
sideration by the French government. 
Other opposition to the river Seine canal 
comes from the railroads, on account of 
water-transit competition, and. again from 
the river folk themselves, Floods, on the 
other hand, and the often swollen condi- 
tion of the Siene, have frequently brought 
about a general tie-up of traffic on that 
waterway. Havre and Rouen shippers 
sending goods by water to Paris complain 
of the overflow from the warehouses of 
those ports upon the wharves, station plat- 
forms, and permanent way, while vegeta- 
bles rot in the rain. Everything has 
helped congestion, especially an abundant 
harvest in Normandy which taxed the al- 
ready disorganized Western State Railway 
System, and the strike that affected not 
only tlie Western line, but the Northern 
Railway of France. 

Hence the project for the Seine Canal, 
first presented to Parliament in 1886, 
which will, it is claimed, besides reduc- 
ing to 115 miles the 136 of the river, pro- 
tect the capital from floods. Owing, how- 
ever, to the shallowness of the Seine chan- 
nel, the draught of boats passing up-stream 
above Rouen is limited to below 10 feet. 
By deepening the channel to 20 feet 4 
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Paris as a Seaport 
R. HOLT LOMAX 





inches, vessels drawing 19 feet 8 inches 
would be able to get up to Paris. One 
such boat could load 4,500 tons, and, as- 
suming fifty to pass the canal daily, suf- 
ficient provisions to keep 3,000,000 persons 
for eighteen days would reach the capital 
in the twenty-four hours. It is further 
proposed that the canal shall have a width 
of 114 feet 10 inches in the straight and 
147 feet 8 inches in the many river curves. 
Four big locks are contemplated, each 
controlling cone of the five stretches into 
which the canal is to be divided. Paris 
port itself will be established between the 
Port de Clichy and the St.-Ouen docks, 
with five secondary ports along the canal- 
ized river. A notable feature is the trans- 
formation of the thirty-odd bridges be- 
tween the two cities; some will be con- 


verted into swing-bridges, and others 
heightened. 
Rates and traffic conditions have so 


changed since the scheme was first put 
forward that new data will be necessary 
to its consideration. Originally the esti- 
mated cost of the canal was $30,000,000, 
which figure has been raised to $55,000,000. 
This expenditure it was thought to cover 
by canal tolls of sixty cents and pilotage 
of five cents per ton. 
anticipate an increase of $4,000,000 in cus- 
toms revenue from the canal, which will, 
moreover, save the city of Greater Paris 
the $1,000,000 spent annually on flood pro- 
tection. 
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A YOUNG ACTRESS OF INHERITED GIFTS 


MISS ALICE BRADY, DAUGHTER OF MANAGER WILLIAM A. BRADY, WIIO0 RECENTLY 
MADE HER DEBUT IN “ THE BALKAN PRINCESS,” A MUSICAL PLAY NOW AT THE 


* CASINO THEATRE, NEW YORK. SHE 


HAS BEAUTY, A WINNING PERSONALITY, AND 


A WELL-TRAINED VOICE OF PLEASING QUALITY 





Cottonseed 


From what a half-century ago were 
worse than rubbish heaps there now come 
annually millions of dollars. Before our 
Civil War the disposal of cottonseed gave 
the ginners great concern. It was usually 
hauled away somewhere to rot, or was 
dumped into a neighboring stream where 
it did no good and often did much harm. 
To-day the uses of cottonseed are so nu- 
merous and varied that the statisticians 
have drawn up diagrams showing the 
courses that the four parts of each little 
seed may take. These are classified as 
“waste,” “ linters,” “hulls,” and “ meats.” 
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The linters are used in cotton batting. 
The hulls may go in three directions— 
into fuel, the ashes of which are used as 
a fertilizer, although this is now regarded 
as too wasteful; into fiber, of which paper 
is made; or, combined with cottonseed- 
meal, into an excellent food for cattle. 

The kernels. however, serve the most 
varied uses. Besides making cake and 
meal for cattle, they are readily con- 
yertible into a erude oil, from which, ac- 
cording to the mixture or the process, 
they may emerge as oil for miners’ lamps, 
“compound lard,” and “ cottolene,” “ but- 
ter and salad oils,’ “winter yellow oil,” 
and soap. 


Up-to-date advocates | 











FINEST 


SEER 


LVERP BRLWLD 
Waly Fire nour. 


ishing qualities of 
bread, backed by 
character and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connois- 
seurs for generations, 


Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 
or Buffet. Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Original and | 
Genuine Chartreuse * 
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has always been and still is made by the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), who, 
since their expulsion from France, have been § 
} located at Tarragona, Spain; and, although 
the old labels and insignia originated by the | 
Monks have been adjudged by the Federal 
Courts of this country to be still the exclu- 
sive property of the Monks, their world 
renowned product is nowadays known as 


Peres 
Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


At first-class Wine Merchants, 
Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
itjer & Co., 
45 Broadway, New York, N.Y.., 


Sole Agents for United States 
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Yesterday 
and To-day 


1810—1911 “gy” 
The connecting link” “~~ 
between the past and the present 


Old Overholt Rye 


_ The same old smack—the same 
ripe, mellow flavor it had in the 


Puritan days of its first making — 


Distilled and Bottled 
in bond b: 


nd by 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Echoes 


ocratic and Popular Government 
vom the New Orleans Times-Democrat) 


“up country has watched with a great 

ii of interest the experience of Woodrow 

jlson as Governor of New Jersey. Never 

fore has there been such a marked case 

f “the scholar in politics.” Mr. Wilson’s 
yint of view of government, is that of the 
economist and student. He knows theo- 
retically what the government ought to be, 
and he ‘aims at theoretical perfection without 
jooking, as the ordinary politician does, at 
the practical side of the case, the compro- 
mises necessary in order to carry through 
any measure. 

in his addresses he has announced his pur- 

se to represent the people, to be their 
agent and tribune. He wou!4 try, he said, 
to induce the Legislature to carry out the 
programme he had outlined end which the 

ople had approved, but he would not be 
satisfied with this effort ; ani if the Legis- 
Jature betrayed the principles they were 
elected to carry out, he announced his pur- 
pose of ap ealing directly to the voters and 
getting their assistance in his fight. 

As is well known, he won the first round 
in the election of Martine as Senator, in- 
sisting that the Democratic Legislature 
should nominate the man who had carried 
the primary and was the nominee of the 
Democratic voters of the State. He had in 
opposition to him the Democratic boss of 
New Jersey and some of the strongest_poli- 
ticians in the State, but, on the other hand, 
he had behind him the voters, and they made 
their wishes so clearly known that the poli- 
ticlans surrendered and Martine was elected. 

The second contest, now up, is over the 
election bills, designed to return to the peo- 
ple their control of their own affairs. It is 
unnecessary to explain that the professional 
machine politicians, both Democratic and Re- 

ublican, set to work to kill a measure which 
threatened their trade and placed a number 
of obstacles in the way. Governor Wilson 
has issued an address to the people on the 
subject, explaining what he is trying to 
pring about with his new election bill. 

“That bill embodies an attempt to re- 
deem, with the utmost frankness, the most 
important pledge in the campaign,” Governor 
Wilson says in his address to the_ people. 
“The main issue of that campaign, if I un- 
derstand it, was whether the business of the 
people should be privately managed by 
groups of politicians or publicly managed 
entirely in the open, and in a way to give 
the people themselves the freest possible ac- 
cess to everything that was done or proposed. 
The evils of our politics have existed largely 
because public affairs could be controll by 
private understandings arrived at in ways 
which the poome could not comprehend; and 
the basis of all this private management has 
been the choice of candidates for office and 
of those who were to conduct the affairs 
of the parties in such a way that the peo- 
ple feel themselves unable to take part with 
effectiveness and intelligence. The Geran 
bill is intended to clear all obstacles away 
and to put the whole management alike of 
parties and of elections in the hands of the 
voters themselves. Every part is essential 
to the frank and candid carrying out of the 
most sacred promises of the cater See. Its 
purpose is to make the government in every 
part the pecgins government.” ; 

Governor Wilson said further that the bill 
was not experimental, but based upon abun- 
dant experience elsewhere, and he added 
that it could not fail ‘“ when adopted in its 
integrity ’ to accomplish the purpose sought, 
and the result would afford an excellent test 
as to whether the recent campaign meant 
what it*seemed to mean or not. 

It is, of course, by no means certain that 
Governor Wilson can defeat the combine of 
the politicians against him, but whether he 
does or not at this session of the New Jersey 
Legislature, he will have done good work in 
presenting this matter so squarely to the 
voters. The drift is all in the direction of 
democracy that is, popular government ; 
and the Wilson programme is certain to win 
sooner or later. The people declared in favor 
of it when they elected him Governor, giving 
him in their name extraordinary powers and 
authority. 





“A Very Great Probability ” 
(From the New York Times) 
It was a shrewd and experienced French- 


man who declared: ‘ No generalization is’ 


absolutely true, not even this one.” The 
leading article in The North American Re- 
view for March concludes as follows: 


“The finger of Predestination, guided by 
Logic, Cireumstance, Conditions, and History, 
points unerringly to Woodrow Wilson, Demo- 
crat, as the opponent of William H. Taft, Re- 
publican, in 1912. Blessed Columbia! 

“THE EDITOR.” 


This impressive statement is based on a 
relatively simple inference from the history 
of politics in the United States for the last 
seventy years—viz., that when one erty has 
hamed or is sure to name a candidate, the 
other party has named one as completely 
diferent as could be found. The opposing 
candidates are marshalled in due order 
and the contrast is brought out as clearly 
as the facts admit. Then the nomination of 
Mr. Taft is assumed and ‘the moving por- 
traits” of Taft, Harmon, and Wilson are 
“unrolled” to prove that Harmon is_ too 
like Taft to get the nomination and Wilson 
too unlike Taft to escape. 

We submit, with the modesty called for 
when commenting on the “‘ Finger of Pre- 
destination,” that the contrast shown is not 
so obvious, deep, and complete as to shut 
out all chance of error. The ‘ancestry ” of 
the two men is not radically different; the 
“manner” and ‘ address” are quite alike; 
the “* political tendency ’’ may be interpreted 
as simiJar. and the “ political convictions ” 
are far from irreconcilable. The “ Finger” 
must have groped and dug diligently to- find 
matter for “unerring”’’ inference on these 
points as described. And it is to be added 
that neither on these points nor on some of 
the others is the insight of the writer beyond 
question. The Senators who have been try- 
ing to mould the President’s policy to suit 
their personal aims during the last three 
months have found him quiteas “ tenacious ” 
as Mr. Wilson ever was, and Mr. Hale, for 
example, would hardly describe him as ex- 
cessively ‘‘ compassionate.” Some of them 
May think him “ prudent,” for he has re- 
fused to walk the path on which their traps 
were laid, but the stand-patters would say 
that the spirit in which he has dealt with 
Canadian reciprocity is as “ daring” as any- 
thing yet done by the new Governor of New 
Jersey. We think Colonel Harvey goes a 
little too far when he says that “the con- 
trast is complete, conclusive, the evidence 





overwhelming.” He has made a plausible 
guess at the probable course of events in the 
near future, and he sustains it by some in- 
teresting, though somewhat overworked, his- 
torical analogies, but “ the Political Predesti- 
nation of Woodrow Wilson” he hardly es- 
tablishes on this basis, as the hero of it doubt- 
less a, plainly perceives. ‘The very great 
probabil ty that Governor Wilson will be the 
Democratic candidate is hardly strengthened 
by the argument from predestination. 


A Question of “ Form” 
(From the Philadelphia Inquirer) 


Colonel oo Harvey, head of the pub- 
lishing-house of Harper & Brothers, editor 
of the WeLKLY and of The North American 
Review, has been something of a_ stormy 
yetrel in politics of late. e has indulged 
n destructive criticism to an extent which 
must have rattled the bones of the late George 
William Curtis. His antipathy to Colonel 
Roosevelt knows no bounds and his language 
at times is unparliamentary. While his rank 
as a publicist is due to his personal ability 
quite as much as to the influence of his 
organs of opinion, he is always interesting 
and often a shrewd prophet. He has just 
ublished in the Review an article prophesy- 
ng the nomination of Taft by the Republi- 
cans next year and the compulsory nomina- 
ovat Governor Woodrow Wilson as a direct 
result. 

The renomination of Taft seems as well 
assured as anything so far ahead in politics 
can be predetermined. It is certain that only 
some great mistake on his part or refusal 
to run will deprive him of the customary 
honor. Colonel Harvey admits that Taft is 
growing in strength and that, although the 
so-called insurgent movement has lost none 
of its force, it is not likely to be turned 
against Taft, because such a policy would be 
suicidal in view of the existing political 
situation. 

But the Democratic nomination is much 
more in doubt, and it is interesting to know 
Colonel Harvey’s reasons. He publishes in 
tabular form an analysis of the character- 
istics, qualities, and accomplishments of Taft, 
Wilson, and Harmon, the latter being, as_he 
conceives, the only possible rival of the New 
Jersey Governor. His results are quite un- 


‘favorable to the Ohio Governor. Harmon is 


too old, too conservative, and too deficient 
in winning personality. He is overmatched 
at all points by Wilson. If this were a matter 
of a horse-race it would look as if ‘ form” 
was all-in favor of the New Jersey man. 
There are others, but Colonel Harvey cannot 
see them. Bryan is impossible, Gaynor dis- 
qualified by Fate, Folk is outclassed, Champ 
Clark only a complimentary candidate, and 
Dix a trimmer. 

All of which is very interesting, but Demo- 
cratic nominations do not always result from 
logical situations. No one can tell what a 
thousand unterrified Democrats will do in 
convention. Pleasing as the showing must 
be to the friends of Wilson, it must be ‘said 
that a political campaign is run on different 
a from that of a patent - infringement 
suit. 


Worth Keeping for Reference 
(From the Baltimore Sun) 


The political prognostication in which Mr. 
George Harvey indulges in an article in The 
North American Review, — in yester- 
day’s Sun, is most interest 
sion at which he arrives is that Mr. Taft 
will almost certainly be renominated ‘next 
year and that his renomination will force 
the nomination of Woodrow ‘Wilson by the 
Democrats. Mr. Harvey admits that there 
is a remote possibility of the defeat of Mr. 
Taft by the insurgents or progressives. If 
they control the convention he thinks the 
nominee will be La Follette. In that event, 
he continues, the Democrats will nominate 
Judson Harmon in consequence of causes pre- 
cisely analogous to those which will render 
the choice of Wilson as the opponet of Taft 
a virtual certainty. Logic, he contends, pre- 
destines antithesis. This he undertakes e 
prove by the various nominations made sinde 
1832, but his proof in this regard looks more 
like assertion than evidence. As a rule, he 
assumes that where one party nominates a 
conservative the other must nominate, or, at 


ng. The conclu- | 
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ieast, has always nominated, a radical or one | 


not so conservative. 

It is not apparent, however, that this has 
been the case. Both Hayes and Tilden were 
conservatives. There was no antithesis in 
this respect between Cleveland and Harrison. 
Why should the nomination of McKinley in 
1896, for instance, have compelled the nomi- 
nation of Bryan? Free-silverism was the 
paramount issue at the time. McKinley had 
committed himself by his votes in Congress 
to the free-silver theory. he wise and 


logical thing for the Democrats to have done | 


at that time would have been to nominate a 
man like William L. Wilson. Instead of this, 
in a ite ye the party nominated Mr. Bryan, 
endorsed free silver and other things which 


were foreign to its historic principles, and | 


thereby put the Republican party in control 
of every State in the Union except those of 
the old Confederacy, which. were held to- 
gether on the race issue. But will the re- 
nomination of Mr. Taft necessitate the nomi- 
nation of Governor Wilson? Might not the 
friends of Governor Harmon argue that. he 
being the only man who could carry QGhio 
against Taft, and Ohio possibly being es- 
sential to Democratic success, the renomina- 
tion of Taft would force the nomination 
of Harmon? 

Moreover, is it sure that if the insurgents 
should be in control of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee they would nominate La 
Follette? Would not Roosevelt -be the more 
probable nominee? Still, Mr. Harvey’s specu- 
lations are ingenious and have a certain air 
of plausibility that makes them worth while 
remembering for future reference. 


+ 


Fifty-seven in Alf 
(From the New York Tribune) 


Colonel seetie Harvey says, with the air 
of an expert in fine political distinctions, 
that Governor Harmon is a “ Cleveland Demo- 
crat” while Governor Wilson is a “ Tilden 
Democrat.” Weren’t there enough varieties 
of Democrats already to tax the memory and 
patience of those who have to keep the Jabels 
straight ? 


Well-grounded Confidence 
(From the Perth Amboy News) 


Colonel Harvey says Governor Wilson will 
certainly be the next Democratic candidate 
for President. We are inclined to believe 
Colonel Harvey is right. 
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Under the most desirable conditions on the floating 
VELAND (17,000tons), sailing from New York, November 
1, 1911. Second Cruise leaving San Francisco, February 17, 1912. 
Duration 110 Days. Rates $650 upwards; including all 
necessary expenses aboard and ashore. Visiting Madeira, Spai 
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25c in stamps. 
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The Wit of Bees 


A VirGINIA farmer had a few swarms of 
bees which he kept in what are called box 
hives. Inside these were small boxes 
which would hold about two or three 
pounds of honey each. About eight of 
these were placed in the top of the hive, 
and as at least one side of each box was of 
glass, the keeper could easily look into 
the hive and see when the boxes were 
filled with honey. 

The farmer usually chose to do this 
early in the morning, before the bees 
came out to, begin the labors of the day, 
or at night when they had finished them. 
Bees do not like to have their dwelling- 
places mblested, and generally try to 
sting the intruder. 

Orie day some friends were at the farm- 
er’s house, and as they wanted honey very 
much, the farmer thought he would 
venture to take it out in the afternoon. 
He knew that some of the boxes were quite 
full. The hives stood a few rods from the 
house, and on that side of the house were 
large doors leading into the cellar. 

It has been mentioned that the boxes 
were partly of glass, but the bottom of 
each was made of little slats, so that the 
bees could go in and out as they liked. 

The farmer took out several boxes, car- 
ried them into the cellar, shut the cellar 
doors nearly together, and hurried away. 
He put the boxes into the cellar in order 
to allow any bees which might be in them 
to fly out and return to the hive; but, in 
his haste to avoid being stung, the farmer 
left the doors open too much, so that the 
cellar was quite light, whereas it should 
have been nearly dark. 

The bees were so excited and enraged 
that they flew in all directions, attacking 
every one who came in their way. <A 
woman on the porch was stung on her 
cheek; a neighbor passing along the road 
fared no better; and a great running 

and screaming ensued. 

When supper-time came, there were so 
many bees flying about the cellar doors 
that no one eared to go near them. Early 
the next morning the farmer looked out of 
the dining-room window and observed that 
the air was still full of bees. 

At about ten o’clock he looked again 
and not a bee could be seen. He went 
down and. brought up the boxes. But, 
instead of being heavy with honey, as they 
were the day before when taken from the 
hive, they were almost as light as air, 
being filled oniy with empty comb. The 
bees had worked with a will, and had ecar- 
ried all the honey back to the hives. 





The Signature Expert 


A NUMBER of the larger banking insti- 
tutions employ from one to half a dozen 
men whose sole duty is to examine every 
check that comes in through the clearing- 
house, and vouch for the genuineness of 
the signatures. 

To the ordinary citizen it seems nothing 
short of marvellous that a signature clerk 
will instantly recognize the slightest al- 
teration in a signature, with thousands 
of checks passing through his hands each 
day, many of them drawn by depositors 
who sign but a few:checks in the course 
of a year; but an expert signature clerk 
can carry in his mind accurate photo- 
graphs of five thousand or more signa- 
tures, and rarely has to refer to the sig- 
nature-book. When not engaged with the 
incoming checks, the signature expert 
spends his time in familiarizing himself 
with the signatures of new customers. 
There is no room for uncertainty in his 
business, for if he passes a bogus draft 
it will mean a bad mark against him when 
promotions are in order, and to refuse 
payment on a genuine check means a very 
wrathful customer. 

The signature clerk is also required to 
see that no checks are post-dated, and to 
look for checks on which payment has 
been stopped. 

In proportion to the number of checks 
paid by a large bank every business day, 
the smallness of the number of “ bad” 
ones that slip through is nothing short of 
marvellous. 





Sevres Blue 


Tue famous blue color given to the 
porcelain manufactured at Sévres has long 
been believed to be the result of a secret 
process, ahd many legends exist about it. 
It has, however, been recently shown that 
it is a mistake to suppose that Sévres 
blue cannot be produced elsewhere. As a 
matter of fact, it is produced in many 
French potteries, where sufficient care is 
taken, and where pure oxid of cobalt is 
used. Formerly it was difficult to procure 
this article without impurities, which in- 
jured the color; but chemical science has 
overcome all the difficulties. The same is 
true of the Chitiese green known as cela- 
don. It was invented in China, but it 
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The One Everlasting Wit- 
ness of the Great War 








can be perfectly reproduced elsewhere. 









RICHMOND IN RUINS 
45 YEARS AGO. 





it THE last half century the men who fought in the Civil War have 

grown old and many of them have died. The torn-up battlefields are 

covered with cotton and wheat. The guns have rusted, the fortifications have 

rotted, the ruined cities have come back to more vigorous life; even the 
bitter feelings that caused brother to fight brother have faded away. 

But there is one witness that will never grow old—that is as clear today as 

it was fifty years ago. And thereby hangs the most amazing story of our history. 


$150,000 Worth of Photographs 
to You for the Value of One 


HE name of Mathew Brady should be bla- 
zoned high in our history, for Brady was the 
famous photographer who followed the armies 
ind navies through the mighty conflict which tried 
this nation fifty years ago. Four years of hardship 
brought him 3,500 photographs. One set of these 
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The whole story is too long to tell 
here. We have put it all in a hand- 
somely illustrated book which we 
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the U. S. Government bought for $27,840. This set | time we will send you 18 # 3-18-11 
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interest of the productions of your 
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has been put in such form by the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
that it is within the reach of every American home. 

This is the one witness of the war that will neverdie. It will be 
true for all time, for a camera cannot lie; it will tell you the story of the 
war you never heard before, for under the protection of the Secret Service, 
Brady and his camera penetrated the most unexpected places—prison and 
battlefield, fortress and camp, hospital and warship—even to the grim 
scene of execution which was the end of the great tragedy. 


Send the Coupon at once for 18 of these Pictures Free. 


Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place New York, N. Y. Nome 


Send me, free of 


and contained in a hand- 

some portfolio. Also send 

me the story of these photo- 
graphs and tell me how I can 

get the whole collection for the 
value of one photograph. I enclose 
10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 
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The Sixth Sense 


DEsPITE the progress of physiology, the 
study of the human body is full of mys. 
tery. Some of its well-known organs haye 
never revealed either their uses ocr the 
reason of their creation. The part played 
by the spleen in human life was discovereq 
but recently. It is now regarded as one of 
the principal agents in the circulation of 
the blood. But there are in the marvellous 
human organism mysterious parts which 
it is possible that no savant, however pro- 
found his learning, may ever understand. 
For instance, in the skull, behind the 
cartilage of the nose, there is a little 
cavity of unknown origin. Physiologists 
believe that at one time—several thousand 
generations ago—it contained a gland con- 
sisting of, two lobes joined by their com- 
mon. base. 

This cavity—the delta turcica—is, in 
the opinion of certain savants, the ves. 
tige of af sixth sense which was of reat 
use to the antediluvian ancestors of man, 
It is believed that this little gland ena- 
bled them to see in the darkness when 
they had not yet learned the secret of 
procuring light; that it was the seat of 
the mysterious sense of situation or lo- 
eality; the power to orient their course; 
the sense so highly developed to this day 
in savages and certain animals. The the- 
ory is plausible, but it is doubtful whether 
man will ever acquire any real knowledge 
of the reason for the existence of the 
delta turcica. 




















A PLUMBER AMONG THE PEERS 


HEINRICH PLATE, A MASTER PLUMBER 

OF HANOVER, THE FIRST WORKING-MAN 

TO BE APPOINTED A LIFE MEMBER OF 

THE UPPER CHAMBER OF _ PRUSSIA 
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Chewing-gum 


In Yucatan the gathering of the chicle 
chewing-gum is an industry that employs 
the services of considerable bands of na- 
tives known as “ chicleros.” They go into 
the deep forests, under experienced leaders, 
armed with heavy knives of special make, 
and pails .nd ladles for the sap, and each 
one is provided with a strong rope, more 
than eighty feet long, to be used in climb- 
ing the lofty sapota trees from which the 
gum is procured. 

The sap flows from gashes cut in the 
bark. A camp of chicleros, where the sap 
is boiled, resembles in some respects an 
American maple-sugar camp. After 
months of work the chicleros return from 
the forests laden with brick-like blocks of 
aromatic gum. The finest gum is col- 
lected from the fruit of the sapota, mostly 
by the native women, and it is said that 
it is seldom exported, because it is too 
well liked at home. 





The Pretzel 


Tue pretzel is capable of infinite possi- 
bilities in the matter of shape. It shows 
almost as many forms as do the leaves of 
trees. The construction of the pretzel 
may be not inaptly described in sailor 
terms. Its peculiar shape is attained in 
this way: A bight is taken in a roll of 
dough and the ends are given a _half- 
twist and brought back upon the opposite 
sides of the bight. This process gives to 
the pretzel a heart-shaped appearance, but 
no one ever ventured to hint that any 
sentimental reason existed for assigning 
this shape to such a prosaic thing as 4 
pretzel. 

When the pretzel has been duly “ var- 
nished,” it is subjected to a process of 





salting, and the thing is complete. 






































TRIBUTE TO 
ARK TWAIN 


By 
IRANDER MATTHEWS 


T WOULD be hard to find in 
| any language better specimens 

of pure narrative, betterexamples 
of the power of telling a story and of 
calling up action so that the reader 
cannot help but see it, than Mark 
Twain’s account of the Shepherdson- 
Grangerford feud, and his descrip- 
tion of the shooting of Boggs by 
Sherburn and of the foiled attempt 
to lynch Sherburn afterward. 

These scenes, fine as they are, 
vivid, powerful, and most artistic in 
their restraint, can be matched in 
the two other books. In “Tom 
Sawyer” they can be paralleled by 
the chapter in which the boy and the 
girl are lost in the cave, and Tom, 
seeing a gleam of light in the dis- 
tance, discovers that it is a candle 
carried by the Indian Joe, the one 
enemy he has in the world. In 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson”’ the great pas- 
sages of “Huckleberry Finn” are 
rivaled by that most pathetic ac- 
count of the weak son willing to sell 
his own mother as a slave ‘“‘ down the 
river.” I have no hesitation in ex- 
pressing here my own conviction 
that the man who has given us four 
scenes like these is to be compared 
with the masters of literature. 


Consider the tale of the 

Mark Twain’s bluejay in ‘A Tramp 
Style Abroad,” wherein the 
humor is sustained by 

unstated pathos; what could be better 
told than this, with every word the 
right word and in the right place? 
And take Huck Finn’s description of 
the storm when he was alone on the 
island, which is in dialect, which will 
not parse, which bristles with double 
negatives, but which none the less is 
one of the finest passages of descrip- 
tive prose in all American literature. 


In Mark Twain we have 
Mark Twain, “‘the national spirit as 
American seen with ourown eyes,” 
declared Mr. Howells; 
and, from more points of view than 
one, Mark Twain seems to me to be 
the very embodiment of American- 
ism. Combining a mastery of the 
commonplace with an imaginative 
faculty, he is a practical idealist. No 
respecter of persons, he has a tender 
regard for his fellow-men. Irrever- 
ent toward all outworn superstitions, 
he has ever revealed the deepest ree 
spect for all things truly worthy of 
reverence. He has a habit of stand- 
ing upright, of thinking for himself, 
and of hitting hard at whatsoever 
seems to him hateful and mean; but 
at the core of him there is genuine 
gentleness and honest sympathy, 
brave humanity, and sweet kindli- 
ness. 
Mark Twain has the very marrow 
of Americanism. 


Like Moliére, Mark 

Mark Twain, Twain takes his stand on 

Humanist common senseand thinks 

scorn of affectation of 

every sort. He understands sinners 

and strugglers and weaklings, and he 

he is not harsh with them, reserving 

his scorching hatred for hypocrites 
anc pretenders and frauds. 


After all, it is as a hu- 

Mark Twain, morist pure and simple 
Humorist that Mark Twain is best 
known and best beloved. 

He is a funmaker beyond all ques- 
tion, and he has made millions laugh 
as no other man of our century has 
done. The laughter he has aroused 
1s wholesome and self-respecting; it 





clears the atmosphere, 








SPECIAL 


Copyright, 1907, by A. F. Bradley. 


This is something more than a special offer of books. 
It is an opportunity—a chance—your opportunity. 
q Mark Twain himself made this offer possible in the first 
place by foregoing a large part of his customary royalties. 
q The offer is his complete works—twenty-five beautiful 
volumes—for $25.00. The price is literally cut in half. 


q A good many people believe that Education comes only from 
schools and colleges. 





It doesn’t. 
The most effective, most worth-while Education comes from a 
knowledge of human nature and a knowledge of life. 

q And the best way to learn these things that are real is in the 
pages of Mark Twain’s books. You have thought of him only 
as a humorist and philosopher. 

He is far more than this—he is first of all a Teacher—and you 
may benefit by his rich experience—use his powers of observa- 
tion—learn human nature through his pages. 


EVERY PAGE IN THE *50 EDITION 














is included in this new edition. Never before has a copyrighted 
library set of a standard author’s works been issued at such a low 


figure 


IN THIS NEW SET FOR %25 


In this new set there are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, 
Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. The 
binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped ,¢ 
in gold. The books are printed on white antique wove paper, wo 


especially made for this edition. Each volume is of gener- 9 
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